
Republic’s Bid for Transport Market: The Rainbow, 40 passenger plane proposed by Republic 
Aviation Corp., has speed above 400 mph. and pressurized cabin for high altitude flights. It is powered 
by four Pratt and Whitney Major 3,000 hp. engines and booster using exhaust to provide jet assist 
which adds 200 hp. to each engine. (Story on Page 16.) 


West Coast Air Plant Planning Trends Are Listed 

First year employment seen climbing to 100,000; 
preliminary designs for jet transports being “pol- 
ished” for airlines Page 7 

North Pacific Route Is Recommended For NWA 

Report would give Pan Am other share of trans- 
pacific air travel by extension of its existing 
routes Page 42 

Haphazard Operations Stifle Progress, Says Geisse 

Poor service to customers seen behind rising 
public opposition toward small bases for private 
pilots Page 18 


Engine Industry Threat Seen In Surplus Problems 

Estimate of about 100,000 new powerplants head- 
ed for war fronts at time of peace announcement 
creates disposal problem Page 9 

Leased War Plane Factories Assume Vital Peace Role 

Vastly expanded aircraft manufacturing struc- 
ture seen making government-owned facilities es- 
sential for most firms Page 32 

See Radical Fuel Shift For High-Altitude Transports 

High boiling point “safety fuel” and fuel injec- 
tion to make proposed upper-air flights called 
economically sound Page 47 




Better Control . . . . 


OF HYDRAULIC POWER BRAKING 



These valves have true "hydraulic feel" ... the resistance to brake 
pedal movement is hydraulic and directly proportioned to the pres- 
sure in the brake. In the event of pressure or brake failure, the pedal 
is depressed without appreciable force thus giving the pilot instant 
warning of pressure loss. The time interval between pedal movement 
and brake application (or release) is minimized thus giving the im- 
mediate brake action which eliminates the tendency to overbrake. 

These valves have high efficiency and are uniform; the control ob- 
tained is smooth and constant. The valve input pressure may be as 
high as 1500 psi and control is obtained with pressure as low as 25 psi 
at the brake. Accurate control of braking is independent of pressure 
in main hydraulic system providing only that system pressure is equal 
to or greater than the pressure needed to provide maximum brak- 
ing force. 


Vickers Incorporated 

1404 OAKMAN BLVD. 

DETROIT 32 . MICHIOAN 

Engineers and Builders of 
Oil Hydraulic Equipment Since 1921 


Boots removed from Double Valve to show plunger adjustment which makes installation easier. 
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ANNAPOLIS AIR — There is a definite indication 
of Navy thinking in the viewpoint of the new super- 
intendent at Annapolis, Vice-Admiral Aubrey W. 
Fitch. The admiral is well-known in aviation circles 
and his remarks may have jolted the deep-sea ad- 
mirals, but they came as a refreshing breeze to the 
aircraft industry when he said that after this year 
every man who is graduated from the Naval Academy 
either is going to become an aviator or is going to 
have a lot of knowledge of, and a great respect for, 


SPECIAL TOOLS — Approaching the vital tool situ- 
ation from another angle, the Surplus Property 
Board, in a move to minimize unemployment caused 
by the closing of war plants for reconversion, has 
amended its regulations to permit the rapid sale or 
lease of special tools — a move which should be of 
special benefit to the aircraft industry. The amend- 
ment pertains to these tools located in contractors 
plants and the order extends this to government- 
owned plants in the aircraft industry. 


EXPERIMENTAL MODELS— All restrictions on 
the utilization of manpower for the development of 
experimental models have been rescinded, an action 
which the aircraft industry can put to good advan- 
tage. Before, a regulation prohibited the diversion 
of manpower engaged in war work to research on 
experimental models. 

ENEMY TECHNICAL REPORTS— Some 11 re- 
ports on enemy technical developments are being 
cleared by the War Department, but thus far none 
have been on aviation. Those the department has on 
aviation, they are still keeping on the secret list and 
the carefully screened reports which will be released 


to the public won't be ready for about six weeks. 
Army secret lists, now that the war is over, are caus- 
ing some "raised eyebrows” in Washington. 

CAP AND APL — Speculation on the future of the 
Civil Air Patrol is taking a new tack. One of the 
latest reports intimates CAP will effect a working ar- 
rangement at some future date with the Air Power 
League. It is said CAP will establish a personnel of- 
fice at Columbus, Ohio, to which will be transferred 
all lists of members and recruits. APL later would 
take over that office and use the lists. Persons aware 
of this purported plan are questioning the legal as- 
pects of such a list — which is government property — 
being made available to a private organization. 


SECRETS REALLY SECRET— Almost unnoticed 
in the flurry of comment regarding the end of Lend- 
Lease is that it officially heralds the end of the war- 
time alliance of the U. S. with other nations. This 
means, also, an end to a free exchange of military 
data. It is not being publicized, but this country al- 
ready has stopped revealing latest military technologi- 
cal developments including aviation projects to its 
erstwhile allies. This policy can also be detected in 
the keeping of all atomic bomb details in this country. 


OVERTIME HALT — Aircraft contractors of the 
Army and Navy are being notified that the two agen- 
cies will not authorize payment of overtime on cost 
plus aircraft contracts after Sept. 1. This factor will 
tend to make more difficult the problem of an air- 
craft company in retaining personnel. Several air- 
craft plants have reverted to the 40-hour week well 
in advance of the Sept. 1 deadline. Among the first 
companies to do this were Douglas at El Segundo 
and Grumman at Bethpage. 



Japanese surrender plane marked with green crosses as ordered by General M ac Arthur. 
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SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG TODAY! 


Hansen Couplings are streamlined for speed, 
ease of operation, low cost and peak produc- 
tion. To meet tomorrow's keen competition 
short cuts in production have to be made in 
the way of time saving on production, man 
hour savings and savings in material. 

Hansen Couplings save all along the line be- 
cause they are simple and easy to install and 
to operate. Take for instance the Hansen Push- 
Tite air coupling, a slight push of plug into 
socket, coupling is connected and air is auto- 
matically turned on. To disconnect operator 
merely slides sleeve back with thumb, plug 
is ejected and air is automatically turned off. 
Hansen streamlined couplings are far in 
advance of the field and cut down operating 
time and cost while boosting the production 
volume. Send for the Hansen industrial 
catalogue — it's free. 


HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 

1786 EAST 27IH STREET • CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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News at Deadline 

Little Dipper Flight 

Back in flying condition after its 
previous Washington mishap, the 
Lockheed Little Dipper, one-place 
experimental plane, gave a spectacu- 
lar demonstration of its slow- fly- 
ing characteristics, short landing and 
takeoff runs, recently on a small 
improvised landing strip in front of 
the Pentagon. The showing for Gen- 
eral Jacob Devers and other Army 
ground forces top officers, had an 
unofficial audience of many motor- 
ists driving by the huge Army of- 
fice. It was reported to have main- 
tained flight at the extremely low 
speed of 28-mph., to have made a 
takeoff in approximately 75-ft., and 
to have landed in the space of 50-ft. 



► Additional Navy cutbacks are expected shortly involving the Martin Mars, the 
Ryan jet Fireball, and several experimental models. If it can be found that 
Ryan can operate on a production rate as low as five planes a month instead 
of the contemplated 15 monthly, the FR-1 program will be reduced to that 
figure after the first quarter of 1946, or a reduction of about 150 planes. 
Output would be 10 a month for the first quarter. About 80 are scheduled 
for the rest of this year. Nine Mars boats may be canceled, a dozen North 
American FJ's (single engined fighters) at Inglewood, and about 12 of Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp.'s new jet FD. Navy also may cancel 12 of Fleetwings' 
experimental fighter, the XBTK. 

► The Douglas C-74 is being named the Globetnasler. 


Enemy Technical Data 

Task of compiling and arranging 
for publication of technical and sci- 
entific data collected from enemy 
sources has been put under the di- 
rection of Reconversion Director 
John W. Snyder. Snyder has made 
a committee of Department of Com- 
merce personnel the operating force 
for the job. Executive Secretary is 
J. C. Green, of Commerce. Before 
approving publication, however, 
Snyder will consult with War and 
Navy officials regarding security. 
Information that can be released 
will be made available to business 
concerns on request. 

Airline Priorities 

The airlines late last week were 
awaiting a new directive from Air 
Transport Command that was ex- 
pected to change radically the air 
priorities system for both passengers 
and express. The order under prepa- 
ration, and waiting for top-side 
clearance at the War Department, 
was expected to cut back priorities 
80 per cent — one airline source said 
from 125,000 a month to 25,000 — and 
telescope the present four classes in- 
to one. The new directive was ex- 
pected to bridge the interim until 
priorities are eliminated altogether, 
possibly in 90 days. 

SPB Changes 

Overshadowed in the news by the 
Pearl Harbor report and the occupa- 
tion of Japan were hearings on a 
bill to revise the Surplus Property 
Act — legislation of vital importance 
to the aircraft industry. Principal 
change proposed is for a single ad- 
ministrative head of the surplus 
property organization instead of the 
present three-man board. W. Stuart 
Symington, chairman of the board, 
testifying before a House committee, 
urged first a bill for a single admin- 
istrator before taking up detailed 
administrative changes. 


► The second Mars should be ready to fly Sept. 15, with three more now in final 
assembly and the hull of the 6th completed. Reworking on the vertical fin, 
which was deemed advisable after the 2nd Mars crashed, is about finished. 

► Twelve airline pilots who tested the giant Boeing XC-97 at Seattle Aug. 
20 gave favorable reports on the ship's characteristics. Landing gross weight 
was about 105,000-lbs., with average touchdown speed 95 mph. Approach 
speed was about 135 mph. indicated, using 45 degree flap, which is an indi- 
cated speed of 38 mph. above stall at this configuration. The pilots agreed 
that the currently approved air carrier landing minimums at Seattle appear 
to be satisfactory for operating the XC-97 at Seattle. Boeing is retaining for 
tests one of the three planes already built, the Army is using another to carry 
wounded across the country, and the other is at Wright Field. 

► Northrop’s giant B-35 flying wing bomber may fly for the first time within 
6 weeks. Power plants have been delivered. 

► Engineering & Research Corp. orders for Ercoupes now are close to 10,000. 

► The Navy had received about 40 RY-3 Liberators when production stopped 
at Consolidated- Yultee’s San Diego plant last week. Output began May 1, 1944. 

► Count on increased cargo activities by American Airlines. Conferences be- 
tween AA and Consolidated-Vultee officials were underway last week in San 
Diego. The line is considering signing for an impressive number of cargo 
transports. Any actual operating losses suffered so far in experimental use of 
Consolidated's Model 39 on contract flights have been compensated by na- 
tional publicity which, just before the war ended, became so voluminous that 
ODT asked American to clamp the lid. The line withheld a colorful story of 
shipping to Los Angeles 4,500-lbs. of cigarrettes to relieve the city's shortage. 

► Toronto and Montreal factories on subcontracts and assembly of Mosquito 
bombers were notified Aug. 27 that contracts were canceled. . . . Fleet Air- 
craft Ltd. expects little post-war aircraft activity but new non-aviation business 
is planned. 

► With government contracts eliminated, Cessna Aircraft has released prac- 
tically all employes. The company will use all of its Wichita and Hutchinson, 
Kan., facilities in production of commercial and private planes. No non- 
aviation work is anticipated. 

► WMC expects aircraft employment to drop 82% in 60 days, from 1,260,000 
to 225,000. Heaviest slashes will be in Los Angeles and Detroit, with 120,000 
workers discharged in each city. Other aircraft layoffs within this period: Buf- 
falo 45,000; Chicago 30,000; Seattle 30,000; Baltimore 20,000; Hartford 
20,000; Wichita 20,000; San Diego 20,000; Kansas Gty 35,000; Atlanta 
26,000; Cincinnati 27,000; Dallas 18,000; Oklahoma City 17,000; Ft. Worth 
10,000; Omaha, 10,000; Dayton 10,000; Tulsa 10,000, and Flint 10,000. 

► Although the Army continues to release captured data on German military 
aircraft and equipment, information on Japanese plane developments will not 
be announced until several months after our formal occupation. 
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'Coast’ Air Plant Planning 
Trends Listed; Jobs Ready 

First year employment seen climbing to 100,000; preliminary 
designs for jet transports being "polished” for airlines; ex- 
ploration of personal plane market hinges on Lockheed; 
other-than-aircraft production slight. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


Here are the post-war trends of 
the West Coast’s aircraft industry, 
as represented by seven major 
manufacturers: 

► Preliminary designs for high- 
speed, high-altitude, long-range 
jet transports are being polished 
and shown to airline engineers as 
models which reasonably can be 
in production within another five 
years. 

► Immediate production of already- 
announced commercial transport 
types will enable factories to es- 
tablish within the first VJ year 
production organizations employ- 
ing a total of between 70,000 and 
100,000 workers. 

► Unless Lockheed, already testing 
an experimental prototype, breaks 
the ice the major companies will 
leave to smaller concerns explora- 
tion of the personal airplane mar- 
ket. They will want a positive 
public reaction to personal plane 
ownership, more realistic than 
questionnaire surveys, before 
plunging. 

Consolidated Vultce Aircraft 
Corporation at San Diego may be 
expected to go heavily into cargo 
aircraft designing and manufacture 
in the belief that demands for 
freighters will exceed, sooner than 
many may believe, the market for 
transports designed primarily for 
passenger service. Convair’s Stin- 
son Division should be ready soon 
to announce at least one new per- 
sonal aircraft model to follow its 
current lightplane design. 

North American Aviation, which 
at present has no intention of 
abandoning its existing home fac- 
tory at Los Angeles Airport, may 
be expected to enter commercial 
manufacturing. Company officials 
up to now have denied any inten- 


tion of post-war production of 
other than military aircraft. Top- 
engineers are believed to have be- 
gun an intensive sifting of several 
logical commercial designs. Do not 
look for this company to show the 
slightest interest in airplanes as 
they fly today. If it does enter 
commercial production the em- 
phasis will be on jet and high 
speeds. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. momen- 
tarily will be kept busy getting its 
DC-4, DC-6 and DC-7 models in- 
to production, and in emphasizing 
its position as a logical builder of 
military cargo and personnel 
transports. With these planes the 
company will seek to extend, in a 


Surplus Total 

A total of $3,743,000 in items 
peculiar to aircraft have been 
declared surplus in the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean thea- 
ters of operations. 

Army-Navy Liquidation of- 
ficials said that most of this 
equipment is for non-combat 
type airplanes and that ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 is in 
parts for Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines. 

► Navy Part — A small quan- 
tity of naval items are included 
in the total, mainly accessories, 
propellers, wheels, electrical 
carburetors, aircraft hardware 
and special tools and equip- 


vastly more competitive market, 
the pre-war position it gained 
with the DC-3. Douglas will test 
experimentally jet engine installa- 
tions in its planes, but will de- 
pend upon gradual refinements to 
keep its standardized models sell- 
ing. The company also will lean 
heavily upon the business-getting 
offer to airlines, the company's No. 
1 peacetime customer, of customer 



RESONANCE JET: 

Co-designer A. J. Klose, left, holds the model of the resonance jet en- 
gine developed by himself and W. B. Goodman, right. Center is G. M. 
Giannini, head of the engineering firm experimenting with the five- 
ounce model that develops two pounds of thrust and has the roar of a 
1,500-hp. reciprocating engine. 
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VJ Engine Cutback List 

Summary of telegraphed V-J Day cutbacks on Air Forces aircraft en- 
gine contracts: (These are subject to change but no substantial revisions 
upward are expected at this time.) 

Engine Type Manufacturer Percent of Cut 

R1820 Wright, Paterson 100 

R2600 BA & BR Wright, Lockland 100 

R3350 BA Wright, Woodbridge 

Wright, Lockland 100 

Dodge, Chicago 

R3350 BB DD Wright, Paterson 100 

R1830 C-3-9 Chevrolet, Tonawanda 

P & W, East Hartford 100 

R1830 C-4-G Buick, Melrose Park 

Chevrolet, Tonawanda 100 

R1830 C-9-G Buick, Melrose Park inn 

P & W, East Hartford 

R2000 P & W, East Hartford 100 

Buick, Melrose Park 

R2800 1 Stage B Ford, Dearborn M 

R2800 1 Stage C P & W, Kansas City 


R2800 2 Stage B 


0-290 

0-435 

V-1650 2 Stage 


. Tonawanda 
P & W, East Hartford 
P & W, East Hartford 
Nash, Kelvinator 
P & W, East Hartford 
P & W, East Hartford 
Aircooled Engine, Syracuse 
Aircooled Engine, Syracuse 
Continental, Muskegon 
Lycoming, Williamsport 
Lycoming, Williamsport 
Packard 


100 

e Production Continues 


service facilities which soon should 
become world-wide. 

Northrop Aircraft’s post-war 
position is not easy to determine. 
Existing military production or- 
ders and experimental work will 
maintain a reasonably large pro- 
duction organization for many 
months. Rumors that the company 
may build personal aircraft have 
gained no confirmation from com-> 
pany officials. Under military re- 
strictions, the company has been 
unable to discuss even the com- 
mercial possibilities of its big fly- 
ing wing, now nearing completion. 
The concern’s future aircraft de- 
signs, both military and commer- 
cial, may be governed to a degree 
by the results of engine design ex- 
periments believed initiated by a 
Northrop alliance with Joshua 
Hendy engine works. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s en- 
thusiasm over straight jet propul- 
sion, and even rocket power, may 
be taken as a hint of an intensive, 
qnd secret, designing program now 
tinder way in its experimental en- 
gineering offices. From a produc- 
tion standpoint, the company cur- 
rently has reasonably heavy orders 
for Constellations to meet. That 
it will go immediately into per- 
sonal plane manufacturing on any 
extensive scale is questionable. 
Fortified by modifications of its 
original Saturn specifications, it 
will compete strongly in the feed- 
er airline market. 

Boeing Aircraft Co. in Seattle, 


is courting with mounting inten- 
sity the prospective buyers of 
feeder planes and medium trans- 
ports, and may be expected to set- 
tle on production designs for a 
30-passenger plane and one of 
20-passenger capacity. The com- 
pany's Wichita plant soon may be- 
gin manufacture of a personal 
plane of still-unannounced design 
and price. Analysts of large air- 
craft look upon Boeing’s big Model 
97 pressurized high-altitude trans- 
port as one almost certainly sure 
to bring impressive production or- 
ders. It is viewed as extremely 
well suited to operations up to 
2,500 miles, and as such is ideal for 
such non-stop routes as the Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii run. 

Ryan Aeronautical Corp. at San 
Diego is understood to be explor- 
ing the possibilities of lightplane 
production and also is studying 
design proposals for medium- 
weight transports. 

That West Coast airframe plants 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


Oct. 4— SAE Southern California Section 
Aeronautic Meeting. Los Angeles. 



may try their hand at building 
things other than aircraft is pos- 
sible. Every factory has made 
studies to this end. But it is cer- 
tain that no announcements of in- 
tention will be made until con- 
tracts have been signed. 

► Brief Bus — Convair dipped ex- 
perimentally into the designing of 
a large highway bus, and with- 

One other manufacturer is 
known to have considered, but 
only briefly, the production of a 
small delivery truck to sell for 
under $500. 

Boeing is known to have an im- 
pressive list of dream projects, and 
has among its engineers designers 
who are convinced that they can 
fashion an articulated railway 
train of light metal construction 
which would revolutionize present 
conceptions of train designing. 

► Same Business — In summing up, 
it may be assumed that with a 
possible few exceptions the west- 
ern aircraft industry will adhere 
strictly to the business in which 
it has major experience. 

Also, its aircraft designing will 
be reasonably conventional for a 
good many months to come. 

It is true that the coast’s air- 
craft heads are anxious to state, 
and at some length, what they in- 
tend to produce and in what quan- 
tity. 

► Waiting Game — For the past two 
weeks Lockheed has had such an 
announcement in readiness but has 
withheld its release. It must be 
assumed that other manufacturers 
likewise have similar announce- 
ments ready. 

The companies want publicity 
on their plans, both to bolster em- 
ployee morale and to launch cam- 
paigns to fix their commercial 
trade names, and products, in the 
public mind. 

However, each seems to be wait- 
ing to see what the other fellow is 
going to do, and such sparring is 
not without historic qualification. 

► Past Lesson — Boeing, it is re- 
called, announced in the mid- 
thirties, and a year before it was 
ready for extensive production, the 
design of its twin-engine Model 
247 passenger transport. Douglas, 
according to those who recall the 
situation, immediately shelved a 
commercial design it was planning 
to build and rushed in with its 
first DC design and subsequently 
captured an airline market which 
Boeing possibly could have held to 
itself by a delayed announcement 
of Model 247 specifications. 
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Engine Industry Threat Seen 
In Mounting Surplus Problems 

Estimate of about 100,000 new powerplants headed for war 
fronts at time of peace announcement, plus past output, cre- 
ates problem believed more complex than that of airframes. 
By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


No industry seems to be more 
seriously threatened by its war- 
built surplus than is the aircraft 
engine industry. 

One off-hand but informed esti- 
mate is that about 100,000 new en- 
gines of all types were in the pipe- 
lines to war fronts when Japan 
quit. 

► Production Total — About 671,000 
engines were produced for the 
Army, the Navy and for export in 
the four-year period ending with 
1944. Production in 1945 probably 
will equal half of the 256,571 de- 
livered in 1944. 

How many of these engines were 
shipped to other countries, lost, 
worn out, still serviceable, and still 


new cannot be determined now, 
but a large number of them will 
be available for surplus in addition 
to those iq, pipelines. 

Engine manufacturers are seri- 
ously concerned: their surplus is 
much larger numerically than that 
of airframe builders. Partly be- 
cause of the extreme difficulty of 
the engine surplus problem, less 
planning has been accomplished on 
disposal of engines than of air- 

► AIA Proposals — Last April the 
Aircraft Industries Association 
roughly outlined its proposals on 
surplus engines: 

Don’t disperse engines in a man- 
ner to kill the market: replace 25 


percent of reserve each year with 
new production; in categories 
above 800-hp., release only new 
and unused engines, because in- 
spection cannot detect fatigued 
parts that may cause failures. 

Don’t worry about small engines, 
demand will exceed the supply. 

Don’t resort to wholesale stor- 
age of surplus engines; consider 
advisability of scrapping engines 
and other metal war goods in the 
interest of a metals stockpile 
against declining resources. Fur- 
ther recommendations will be 
made by committees to be ap- 
pointed soon. 

But even this expression of 
policy by the industry itself leaves 
wide open the disposition of new 
and unused non-combat engines 
in the high power classes. Con- 
cerning this surplus there are sev- 
eral possibilities. 

► Congress — One is that Congress 
could step into a problem of this 
magnitude and instruct the Army 
and Navy to withhold declarations 
to surplus, purely in the interest of 
sustaining the engine industry, 
which is vital to the country’s 



BURNELLI’S FLYING FUSELAGE: 

Two views of Vincent Bumelli’s unconventional plant, Montreal. Fuselage is 20 feet wide. Perform- 
plane now undergoing flight tests by Clyde Pangbom, ance details are being withheld pending completion 
veteran pilot, at the Canadian Car and Foundry Co. of tests. 
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economy and military defense. 

Or, Congress could tell the dis- 
posal agencies to store the engines 
for reserve or for metals stockpile 
scrap. In either case, of course, en- 
gines actually needed for present 
operation would be allocated. 

► Industry — Another possibility, 
for which the manufacturers are 
striving, is the rapid obsolescence 
of current designs. This could be 
brought about through improve- 
ments in fuels or design in piston 
engines, or by unexpectedly early 
application of turbine and jet pow- 
er plants. Anticipated slow devel- 
opment along these lines will not 
afford the necessary present relief. 

Certification of military engines 
by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration for civilian use is an impor- 
tant factor. Both CAA and the 
Army and Navy run 150 hour tests 
which are substantially the same. 

CAA can accept military data as 
a basis for certification or approval 
of a few units. This can be done 
even though the manufacturer is 
opposed to it, but the manufac- 
turer's attitude is a strong influ- 
ence in the operator’s decision 
whether to buy the engines. 

► Types Approved — So far CAA 


has certificated the R-2800 in the 
C-46, the R-2000 in the C-54, the 
R- 1830-92 in the DC-3 types, 
including the C-47, and possibly 
one or two others. But these are 
essentially civilian engines. The 
certification of converted military 
engines would be too much of an 
undertaking for small purchasers, 
and is not an advisable project for 
persons other than engine manu- 
facturers. 

Two Allisons have been ap- 
proved on a Douglas transport, and 
apparently no other combat en- 
gine approvals are on record. If, 
in the process of approving used 
military engines, the log books are 
confused, incomplete, or missing, 
the engine must be completely 
overhauled. 

Debate over the convertibility 
to civil use of combat engines, 
however, is largely academic. In 
general the changeover would be 
complicated primarily by their 
superchargers, especially the two- 
stage geared type. Nevertheless, 
most engineers agree it can be 
done satisfactorily. But the point 
is that conversion is out of the pic- 
ture because of the vast supply of 
non-combat types. 


Navy Asks Strong Air Output 


Plans for Naval Aviation in the 
post-war years include a strong 
aircraft manufacturing industry 
delivering sizeable numbers of 
new aircraft to the Navy next 

Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, 
deputy chief of naval operations 
(air) looking ahead, in connection 
with the 32nd anniversary of 
Naval Aviation last week, said 
that: 

► Aircraft carriers, including new 
carriers of the Midway class, the 
45,000-ton mobile airfields from 
which twin-engine aircraft can 
be flown, should be policing the 
oceans of the world at all times. 

► Four thousand, three hundred, 
Naval Aviators and 2,600 aircrew- 
men should be trained each year 
to keep Naval Aviation a domi- 
nant factor in world peace insur- 

► It is estimated that at least 3,000 
new planes should be added dur- 
ing the next year. 

► New weapons, including jet- 
propelled aircraft designed to op- 
erate from carriers have been 
developed. At least two new 
fighters and two radically new 
dive and torpedo bombers are 
under development. Most of these 
are nearly ready for action. 

► A strong aircraft industry should 


be maintained, capable, by reason 
of ample orders and an intensive 
research program, of turning out 
on short notice large numbers of 
the most advanced military and 
commercial types. 

“The miracle wrought by the 
American aircraft industry, in- 
cluding the manufacturers not 
only of aircraft, but of engines 
and accessories as well, consti- 
tutes a record for which officers 
and men of Naval Aviation will 
always be grateful,” said Admiral 
Mitscher. “Every worker, whether 
of management or labor, played 
a vital part in winning the war.” 

The Admiral added that he was 
“taking nothing from anyone 
when I make particular mention 
of the Grumman Wildcat, the 
Grumman Hellcat and Vought 
Corsair fighters, the Douglas 
Dauntless dive bomber, and 
Grumman Avenger torpedo 
bomber, the Curtiss Helldiver 
dive bomber, the old reliable 
Martin Mariner and Consolidated 
Catalina and Coronado flying 
boats, the new Consolidated 
Privateer long-range search- 
bomber, the Vought Kingfisher 
and Curtiss Seahawk ship-based 
scouts and all the transports and 
trainers." 


► Hp. Listing — In the category of 
300-hp. and less, no less than 
79,000 units, many of them desir- 
able for lightplanes, were deliv- 
ered in the four-year period men- 
tioned. In the 300-1, 000-hp. class, 
extensively used in feeder and 
non-scheduled services, the total 
was nearly 68,000. In the light- 
heavy 1, 000-1, 600-hp. transport 
class, the total was 353,000, and in 
heavy transport, 1, 600-hp. and 
over, 201,540 engines were de- 
livered. In addition, there were 
105,333 liquid-cooled plants, which 
are regarded by many engineers as 
serviceable in transport work. 

Experts disagree whether en- 
gines can be shipped here from 
overseas at a cost less than value 
for scrap or even for resale. They 
disagree also whether most en- 
gines can be salvaged (dis-assem- 
bled) for parts and components. 
Undoubtedly new and unused en- 
gines and those installed on long- 
range planes will be returned. In- 
vestigation so far has discredited 
all proposed non-aircraft applica- 
tions of aircraft engines. 

Canadian Warplane 
Disposal Speeded 

Speedy disposal of Canadian 
warplane surplus is planned by 
agencies working in the dominion. 
All aircraft and spare engines, 
after overhaul by the purchasers, 
will be eligible for certification of 
airworthiness from the Canadian 
Department of Transport. 

J. H. Berry, president of the 
Canadian government’s War As- 
sets Corp., said this equipment 
will be marketed as soon as pos- 
sible. Plans are now underway to 
accelerate the disposal of aircraft, 
engines, and serviceable airplane 
equipment and instruments. 

► Loan Clause — Under a program 
recently announced at Ottawa, 
commercially unsalable technical 
equipment and material, declared 
surplus by government depart- 
ments, and turned over to WAC 
for disposal, are being made avail- 
able to non-profit educational in- 
stitutions in Canada on the basis 
of indefinite loan. 

Unairworthy aircraft and un- 
saleable air engines and other 
aviation equipment and instru- 
ments are included. A number of 
universities and schools are now 
negotiating with WAC for this 
equipment, which includes engines 
and components, carburetors, mag- 
netos, starting motors and gen- 
erators. 
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Official Air Records Rebirth 
Looms As U. S. Export Factor 

Federation Aeronautics Internationale, now reorganizing, 
called capable of framing specifications for record flights so 
that aircraft of one country would appear superior to those 
of another, despite actual advantages. 


Efforts of U. S. aircraft manu- 
facturers to broaden their export 
markets may be greatly influenced 
by the reconstitution of the Fed- 
eration Aeronautique Internation- 
ale, top executives of which short- 
ly will meet in Europe. 

FAI, which was founded in 
1905, is the world governing body 
of sporting aviation. More sig- 
nificantly, it coordinates and gives 
an official cast to all aeronautical 
records, and its authority is rec- 
ognized throughout the world. FAI 
discontinued its activities in 1939. 
When it reorganizes, one of its 
first tasks will be to set new stand- 
ards for records and specifications 
for aircraft when engaged in 
record attempts. 

► ‘Favoritism’ — Conceivably, ac- 
cording to authorities on the sub- 
ject, the specifications could be so 
framed that U. S. aircraft, on the 
basis of FAI records, would appear 
inferior to foreign planes in certain 
respects. For example, a foreign 
transport with high speed, but 
short range and low payload could 
establish an FAI point-to-point 
record that would look better than 
that of a slightly slower U. S. 
transport that could carry a great- 
er load at a lower operating cost. 

Recognizing that fact, it is ex- 
pected the British will make a 
strong attempt at the forthcoming 
meeting to gain a dominant role 
in the formulation of the new 
standards for records. 

Present president of FAI is Dr. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, of Boston, for- 
mer president of the National 
Aeronautic Association, which is 
the U. S. representative of FAI. 
Dr. Cabot was first vice-president 
of FAI at the time of the last meet- 
ing, in January 1939, and suc- 
ceeded to the top post upon the 
death of the president in 1941. He 
was expected to arrive in Europe 
by air last week. 

► Vacancies — In the past, the in- 
cumbent president has appointed 
the International Sporting Aero- 
nautical Commission, the FAI divi- 
sion dealing with records. Two 
officers of the last commission ap- 
pointed — Paul Tissandier, who 


died this year, and Wolfgang von 
Gronau, a Luftwaffe general — 
definitely must be replaced. Fate 
of the chairman, a Monsieur 
Hirschaeur, is not known. 

According to past practice, Dr. 
Cabot would appoint the commis- 
sion, in which case, presumably, 
the U. S. would be represented. 
But it is by no means certain that 
past practice will be adhered to, or 
that Dr. Cabot will be re-elected 
president. There is known to be. 
opposition to him by the Royal 
Aero Club, the British branch of 
FAI. 

While NAA in this country su- 
pervises record performances, and 
carries on other activity on behalf 
of FAI, it does not occupy a posi- 
tion strictly analogous to the aero 
clubs abroad. There, they are 
semi-official agencies and their 


Bellanca Builder 

Northwest Industries, Ltd., 
of Edmonton, Canada, succes- 
sors to the wartime Aircraft 
Repair, Ltd., will manufacture 
the Bellanca 8-passenger Sky- 
rocket and the 14-passenger 
Aircruiser. 

W. Leigh Brintnell, presi- 
dent, said licensing arrange- 
ments for the manufacture of 
the Bellanca had been made 
with Bellanca Aircraft Corp., 
Newcastle, Del. Inquiries have 
been received for the aircraft 
from Norway, Alaska, the 
Philippines and Brazil. 

► Strategic Plant — Edmonton, 
being an important air base 
on the northern route to Alas- 
ka and Russia, is a factor in 
establishment of a manufac- 
turing set-up there. The com- 
pany is now converting Air- 
craft Repair, Ltd., to peacetime 
production and will employ, by 
year’s end, about 400 persons, 
mostly former workers at the 
wartime repair plant and war 
veterans. Northwest Indus- 
tries will make all but the en- 
gine for the Bellanca planes. 
The Bellanca was widely used 
in northern Canada before the 



FAI President: Dr. Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Boston manufacturer and 
pioneer aeronautical enthusiast, 
who recently flew to Europe to 
reorganize the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale, of which 
he has been head since 1941. 


officers frequently follow a policy 
laid down by their government and 
commercial aviation interests. 

► Sale ‘Lever’ — Thus the attention 
being given the FAI record set-up 
by countries which expect to have 
aircraft manufacturing industries. 
With the sale — and the buying — 
of aircraft in Europe often being 
a matter of government policy, 
FAI records could offer a con- 
venient excuse for purchasing 
from a certain nation aircraft 
which showed up well in FAI 
records but which actually were 
not as efficient as planes of another 
nation. 

Some U. S. manufacturers, while 
not being fully cognizant of FAI’s 
activity, acknowledge that the of- 
ficial records held by an aircraft 
can be an asset in making that 
plane well-known abroad. One 
example cited is the MacRobertson 
Trophy Race from London to Mel- 
bourne in 1934, which was sanc- 
tioned by the FAI. Although won 
by a British racing plane, greatest 
honors went to stock Boeing and 
Douglas transports which, carrying 
passengers, finished second and 
third respectively. 

South American 'Tour’ 

Set For Cargo Glider 

A glider tour of Central and 
South America is being planned by 
Laister-Kauffmann, with a B-23 
towing one of the company’s Tro- 
jan Horse cargo gliders. Landing 
and pick-up exhibitions will be 
given in jungle clearings with the 
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July' Aircraft 
Production 


of all types were received. Nu- 
merous contracts had already 
been cut, of course, long before 
Japan's capitulation. Publication 


of the figures is made possible by 
the end of censorship, although 
experimental aircraft are not 
shown. 


For the first time since the 
United States entered the war, 
a complete plant-by-plant round- 
up .of aircraft production, by 
types 1 , is presented below. The 
figures show July acceptances by 
the government from each air- 
frame plant in this country and 
Canada operating under U. S. 
war contracts. July was the last 
full month of military and naval 
production, when . 5,315 aircraft 



intention of interesting mining 
companies and other industrial 
firms in the use of gliders. 

Laister-Kauffmann recently set 
up a foreign sales department, 
headed by Vernon Ramsey, for- 
merly engaged in flying raw rub- 
ber from Brazil. He is assisted by 
Mike Efferson. Both are now fly- 
ing tow planes in demonstrations 
in this country. 

The company expects to erect a 
factory at Starling airport, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to build Yankee 
Doodle, two-place gliders. It now 
uses the field for instruction and 
demonstrations for dealers. 

Contractor Delays 
Slow Settlements 

The Office of Contract Settle- 
ment reports that it is too early for 
the effects of terminations, follow- 
ing victory over Japan, to be re- 
flected in settlements and adds 
“we can not afford delay.” 

The main problem in contract 
settlement, as seen by Robert H. 
Hinckley, director of contract set- 
tlement, is to make sure that con- 
tractors with terminations file 
their claims promptly. Hinckley 
said that delay in filing claims may 
seriously impede the entire settle- 
ment program. He noted that set- 
tlements have already been slowed 
by the failure of contractors to 
take prompt action on their ter- 
minations following V-E Day. 

► Interim Funds — “To avoid hav- 
ing industry’s funds tied up during 
the critical reconversion period,” 
Hinckley said, "provision for in- 
terim financing was made by regu- 
lations issued by this office. Latest 
surveys disclose that ample funds 
are available to finance contractors 
with terminations either through 
partial payments or guaranteed T- 


TWIN-ENGINED LIGHT BOMBERS 



TWIN-ENGINED FIGHTERS 



NAVAL RECONNAISSANCE 


FOUR-ENGINED TRANSPORTS 



ADVANCED TRAINERS 



ROTARY WING AIRCRAFT 



GRAND TOTAL, ALL TYPES. INCLUDING 97 special purpose, radio-controlled aircraft- 
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Tulsa A Aunicipal 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST, 


BUSIEST AIRPOR TS OF 
'EM ALL PICKS 

PHILLIPS 


W E want you to know about an airport 
and staff that is on its toes, alert, 
and progressive as they come! 

The Tulsa Municipal Airport isn't just a 
post-war dream... it's a present-day reality. 

Previously restricted because of mili- 
tary security, these are the facts of this tre- 
mendous operation: It comprises 1,680 
acres of land. It has six concrete runways, 
8.5 miles in total and 150 feet in width; 



these runways accommodate the largest 
bombers and cargo ships built — and with 
its modern facilities it will be able to 
handle 2,500 planes daily! 

Tulsa's fueling facilities are another fea- 
ture. New-type pumps in use are capable 
of pumping 80 gallons of gasoline a min- 
ute. Gasoline storage tanks have been in- 
creased in capacity to 100,000 gallons. 

Now, here’s the pitch for Phillips: W'e 
think a pretty good indication of an Aviation 
Gasoline is the kind of people and places that 
use it. We think the fact that Tulsa Muni- 
cipal Airport is a Phillips customer speaks 
louder than all the product claims in the 
world. 

We earned this confidence ; . . we'd like 
a chance to earn yours. If you have a prob- 
lem which involves aviation gasoline, why 
not let us take a crack at it? Just write to 
the Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 



(Above) Main administration 
building ac the Tulsa Municipal 
Airport— one of the mosc at- 
tractively designed buildings to 
be found at any airport. 


(Left) C. W. Short, Jr., Manager 
of the Tulsa Municipal Airport 
since its inception in 1928, and 
well known throughout the 
aviation industry. 
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225,444 Planes Built For War 


A record breaking production 
of 225,444 aircraft were produced 
by industry in this country un- 
der the supervision of Aircraft 
Production Board during its ex- 
istence from December, 1942, un- 
til the end of August. Of this 
amount 184,433 were tactical 
types. 

From Pearl Harbor until V-J 
Day industry produced a total of 
275,558 aircraft of which 212,757 
were tactical types. J. A. Krug, 
chairman of WPB and APB, paid 
tribute to the aircraft industry 
and stated that the board had had 
its fullest cooperation. 

► Final Parley — The last meeting 
of the APB was held Aug. 24, but 
it will take until the end of Sep- 
tember for cleaning up opera- 
tions. Winding up affairs also on 
September 30 is the executive 
agency of APB, Aircraft Re- 
sources Control Office and the 


loans. This is contrary to the state- 
ment issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers that ‘the 
operating funds of industry may 
be tied up for six months.’ ” 
Hinckley said that under exist- 
ing provisions there is no reason 
why contractors in most cases can- 
not get liberal partial payments or 
guaranteed T-loans within 30 days 
after application. 

Aircraft Material 
Surplus Released 

Production items exempted 
from inventory restrictions by 
WPB order encouraging flow to 
commercial output. 

An action designed to encourage 
the flow of surplus aircraft pro- 
duction materials into the hands of 
manufacturers has been taken by 
the War Production Board which 
issued a new directive exempting 
surplus aircraft materials, both 
government and contract owned, 
from inventory surplus restrictions 
when they are used in the manu- 
facture of civilian aircraft. 

This new directive now permits 
aircraft, or aircraft subassembly 
contractors, to receive in special 
sales from other aircraft or sub- 
assembly contractors or from gov- 
ernment owning or disposal agen- 
cies, idle, excess or surplus 
materials without regard to the 
inventory restrictions of a priori- 
ties regulation which heretofore 
has applied. 


Aircraft Scheduling Unit at 
Wright Field which was dele- 
gated powers by APB. 

According to APB officials, 
scheduling, procurement, con- 
tracts, priorities and all expedit- 
ing powers will now be returned 
to the services; Army Air Forces 
and Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 
The Aeronautical Board will su- 
pervise all standardization be- 
tween them. 

Any official production report 
for August will probably ema- 
nate from the Army and Navy 
since cutbacks at the end of the 
war completely upset ARCO’s 
schedules for the two services. 
Overall acceptances for August 
will be far below the original 
schedule as the industry is now 
on cutback schedules and accept- 
ances for the latter half of the 
month will be low bringing the 
total down. 


► Vast Stock — The reduction of 
military aircraft programs has re- 
sulted, WPB officials pointed out, 
in large surpluses of aircraft qual- 
ity materials and components far 
exceeding foreseeable commercial 
requirements for civilian aircraft. 

In order that aircraft manufac- 
turers may obtain as much as pos- 
sible of these surpluses, the new 
direction provides that inventory 
restrictions on receipts do not ap- 
ply, provided that all the following 
conditions are fulfilled: 

► The materials must be received 
from aircraft or aircraft subassem- 
bly contractors or from govern- 
ment owning or disposal agencies. 

► They must be received pursuant 
to a special sale under priorities 
regulations. 

► They must be acquired for use 
in the manufacture of civilian air- 
craft and components and not for 
sale or resale. 

The new direction also provides 
that “a person who receives mate- 
rials or components under this di- 
rection may not thereafter receive 
further deliveries of the particular 
item from producers or distributors 
of it until his inventory of it is 
reduced to a practicable minimum 
working inventory or other ap- 
plicable limitation and his orders 
may not call for delivery before 
that time.” 

RCAF Maintenance 

A maintenance command of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force has 
been established at Ottawa with 
Air Vice-Marshal Ralph E. Mc- 


Burney in charge. The new com- 
mand will be responsible for the 
procurement of all RCAF supplies, 
will supervise the inspection, dis- 
tribution, installation and salvage 
of all such equipment and will be 
responsible for certain airports and 
buildings. One of the immediate 
tasks of the command is that of 
disposal of all RCAF surplus 
equipment not needed for the re- 
organization of the RCAF on a 
peacetime basis. 

CAA Fills Posts 
Vacated In Probe 

Harwood and Smith, First Re- 
gion officials, replaced after re- 
signing as result of rules han- 
dling investigation. 

Appointment of a new acting 
CAA regional administrator and 
superintendent of safety regula- 
tor the First Region, to re- 
place Oren P. Harwood, acting ad- 
ministrator, and Gilbert B. Smith, 
acting superintendent, both of 
whom resigned as a result of the 
investigation into administration 
of civil air regulations in the New 
York area, was announced last 

Meanwhile, Smith issued a state- 
ment from New York, saying his 
resignation resulted from a funda- 
mental difference of opinion as to 
how regulations should be admin- 
istered and “how the public should 
be treated.” He said that no 
charges were pending against him 
or Harwood. 

► New Officials— W. E. Kline, fifth 
region administrator, Kansas City, 
was transferred to succeed Har- 
wood, while Lt. Col. Ora W. Young, 
former safety regulations superin- 
tendent in the Third Region, Chi- 
cago, and now in the Army, was 
named to succeed Smith. Young 
will take the post as soon as the 
Army releases him from military 
service. 

Kline’s Kansas City post will be 
filled by Lt. Col. Leonard Jurden, 
former Fifth Region Administra- 
tor, when he completes terminal 
leave from the Army. 

Some criticism was heard un- 
officially at the failure of CAA to 
make public the names of five 
other CAA officials also implicated 
in the investigation. The criticism 
was based on the content that un- 
til the names were disclosed, all 
other CAA regional and field of- 
ficials were linked by implication 
with the investigation. 

► Probe List — CAA Administrator 
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Delta Air Lines has been authorized by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to operate two new routes from Chicago 
to the Southeast— one terminating at Charleston and the 
other in Miami. This award adds approximately 1,078 
miles to existing Delta routes— provides service to ten 
new cities with a total population in excess of 4,000,000. 

The Air Trade Routes of the South, developed by Delta 
over the past 16 years, are thus rounded out into even 
more complete Southern coverage — and Chicago be- 
comes the first of a series of key city terminals outside the 


South to be reached through Delta's expansion program. 

The New South, the industrial and air-Conscious 
South, needs additional service to the nation's business 
centers. Detroit, Cleveland, Kansas City, Washington 
and New York are other natural \ destinations for Delta- 
developed traffic. 

Since flying its first passenger in 1929, Delta has built 
a Southern air communication system with an unparal- 
leled record of operation. Both North and South will 
benefit from each new national center Delta serves. 





T. P. Wright had previously an- 
nounced that two regional officials 
have been formally charged with 
malfeasance; two others, later re- 
vealed as Smith and Harwood, 
have been asked to resign, and 
three have been transferred to 
other posts. 

Charges under investigation in- 
volved improper issuance of air- 
men's certificates, discrimination 
in enforcement, irregular conduct 
in grading examinations, and ac- 
cepting gifts. 

Two Air Firms List 
Personnel Changes 

Haley leaves Aerojet, joins Mead 

Committee advisory staff; Mor- 
ris to aid Bendix Helicopter head. 

Andrew G. Haley, founder and 
president of the Aerojet Engineer- 
ing Corp., has resigned as presi- 
dent and director to resume prac- 
tice of law in Washington, D. C. 

Immediately following his resig- 
nation, Haley was appointed ad- 
visor on aircraft to the subcommit- 
tee on aviation and light metals 
of the special Senate committee 
to investigate the national de- 
fense program, the Mead Commit- 
tee, formerly the Truman Com- 
mittee. 

In company with a group of dis- 
tinguished scientists including Dr. 
Theodore von Karman, Dr. Fritz 


Zwicky, Dr. Martin Summerfield 
and Dr. Frank J. Malina, Haley 
organized and guided through the 
war years the jet propulsion and 
rocket power plant facilities of 
Aerojet at Pasadena and Azusa, 
Calif. 

Charles L. Morris has been 
named assistant to the president 
of Bendix Helicopter, Inc. Morris 
is a pioneer helicopter pilot and 
formerly was chief helicopter test 
pilot for Igor I. Sikorsky. He is a 
past president of the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Offi- 

AAF To Diminish 
Under New Plan 

Army Air Forces will be cut 
down to around 600,000 men with- 
in a year, under present plans in 
line with a program looking to- 
ward the smallest possible force 
adequate to do the peacetime job. 

A spokesman for the AAF said 
an interim force of approximately 
700,000 with about 7,500 planes 
was projected by July 15, prior to 
the Jap surrender, but the plan is 
being revised in view of develop- 
ments since it was formulated. 

► Elastic Program — The program, 
it was conceded, is entirely out-of 
date now. The plan was in effect 
when the Japs surrendered. The 
new program is being so organized 
that the force can be reduced or 


increased depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. 

On surplus aircraft, the spokes- 
man said all flyable aircraft not 
needed by occupation forces in 
Europe has been returned to the 
United States for training pur- 
poses. Nonflyable craft are being 
scrapped in Europe. 

Republic Enters 
Transport Field 

Announces plans for Rainbow, 

40 passenger, 400 plus mph. high 

altitude four-engine plane. 

A new contender for top spot in 
the transport plane field was an- 
nounced today by Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., hitherto an exclusively 
military producer, with the reve- 
lation of the well-guarded details 
of its Rainbow, a 40 passenger, 
high speed, high altitude trans- 
port. With a speed unofficially set 
at better than 400 mph at 40,000 
feet, Republic executives say they 
believe the Rainbow to be the fast- 
est transport plane yet engineered. 

It is powered by four Pratt & 
Whitney Major engines, rated at 
3,000 hp. each. A feature that con- 
tributes much to its high speed is 
the use of a booster on the engine 
exhaust to create a jet assist. This 
is said to add 200 hp. to each en- 
gine. The bullet-shaped fuselage is 
particularly clean and the tail as- 
sembly is dominated by a tall sin- 
gle fin. Tricycle landing gear is 
planned. 

The interior of the Rainbow 
provides 32 conventional seats, 
two on each side of the aisle, and 
a cocktail lounge over the wing 
section seating another eight. The 
cabin is pressurized for high alti- 
tude flights. 

In its announcement, Republic 
cites the plane’s ability to make 
scheduled trips from New York to 
London or Paris in 9 hours; New 
York to Mexico City in five hours; 
New York to San Francisco in six 
hours; San Francisco to Honolulu 
in six-and-a-half hours. 

In addition to 40 passengers the 
plane will carry a crew of seven, 
1,600 pounds of baggage, and 1,700 
pounds of cargo. 

Negotiations for commercial or- 
ders have been in the discussion 
stage for some time and further 
developments are expected within 
a few weeks. It is believed that one 
of the most interested lines is one 
of those recently certificated to fly 
the North Atlantic. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

Haphazard Airport Operations 
Stifle Progress, Says Geisse 

Poor service to customers seen behind rising public opposition 
toward small bases for private pilots; CAA expert blames lack 
of owner "pride” in growing development threat. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Public opposition toward small 
airports for private flyers, which 
is being observed in many parts 
of the country on a growing scale 
offers a new and serious obstacle 
to the full potential of expanding 
post-war personal aviation. 

John H. Geisse, assistant to the 
CAA Administrator, for personal 
flying development, issued a warn- 
ing last week that the develop- 
ment of new airparks is facing 
strong opposition in many locali- 
ties from residents of homes near 
the airports, in most cases, non- 

► “There are objections to the un- 
sightliness that has become asso- 
ciated in the public mind with 
airports,” Geisse said. “In the ma- 
jority of cases this has been due 
not to lack of capital but to lack 
of pride in appearance on the part 
of the operators or just sheer lazi- 

"Although most of these opera- 
tors are thoroughly convinced that 
they have earned the right to 
share in the expected increase in 
business by having lived with avi- 
ation when the pickings were slim, 
aviation cannot afford to permit 
them to continue in the manner to 
which they have become ac- 
customed.” 

Geisse cited as another principal 
objection of the non-flying public 


to neai'by airports, the low-flying 
airplane. 

► Public Irritant — Geisse warned 
that low flying pilots are building 
more public prejudice against air- 
ports. “When our greatest need is 
more airports, and airports closer 
to peoples’ homes, it is downright 
foolhardy for us not to do every- 
thing in our power to reduce to 
an absolute minimum, the incon- 
venience or disturbance to people 
on the ground. _ 

“Their complaints reach the ears 
of others who have it in their pow- 
er to keep airports out of their 
communities and this they are do- 
ing in no small numbers.” 

The CAA personal flying as- 
sistant pointed out that the facts 
that manufacturers may eventual- 
ly produce quieter airplanes, and 
that recent tests show airplanes 
flying overhead create less inten- 
sity of noise than trucks passing 
in the street, do not excuse exist- 
ing low flying practices which ag- 
gravate the noise nuisance to peo- 
ple below. 

► Pattern Change — He recom- 
mended that operators study re- 
vision of local traffic patterns and 
eliminate practice flying in areas 
where it may be disturbing. 

The facts that the American 
public with the relaxation of war- 
time restrictions is beginning to 


demand vastly improved service 
from every type of service indus- 
try, is another factor facing the 
airport operator. 

With a few notable exceptions, 
the small airport has never given 
the private flyer the type of ser- 
vice or facilities he could get by 
spending the same amount of 
money in almost any other service 
industry. 

► Pre-war ‘Fact’ — In pre-war 
years, it is a well-recognized fact 
that the small airport offered, gen- 
erally speaking, a minimum of ill- 
kept facilities, and too many op- 
erators were inclined to tolerate 
the flyer rather than to encourage 
his patronage by courteous ser- 

The difference between a well- 
operated and poorly-operated air- 
port, it is pointed out, need not 
be measured necessarily in terms 
of money invested. 

► ‘Universal’ — The smallest opera- 
tion, as has been proven, can offer 
cleanliness, bright paint, sanitary 
restrooms, close-cut turf field, ab- 
sence of fire hazards, and prompt, 
courteous, satisfaction of the cus- 
tomers’ wants. 

How well this type of airport 
management has paid off, in the 
few cases where it has been given 
a fair trial, may be observed by 
examining the operations and ser- 
vice provided by most of the lead- 
ing operators. 

They have built up their busi- 
ness because of superior service 
and facilities. But, even some of 
these have lost ground in recent 
years. 

Two -Place Ensign 
In Test Flight 

Scheduled for test flight at Long 
Beach (Calif.) Airport yesterday 
was the West Coast’s newest addi- 
tion to a steadily-growing coterie 
of planes for the personal aircraft 
market. 

This is the two-passenger low- 
wing Ensign, plastic canopied and 
expected to retail for $2,500. 

Its manufacturer is All Amer- 
ican Aircraft, Inc. of Long Beach, 
wartime producer of aircraft parts 
headed by Gerald Adler, presi- 
dent. 

► Top Speed — Design specifications 
call for a top speed of 125 mph., 
115 mph. cruising speed, 50 mph. 
landing, and sea level climb of 
700 fpm. under power delivered by 
an 85 hp Continental engine. 

All-metal construction is used 
in the Ensign. 
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RYAN'S Production and Engineering Staffs include many outstanding names of the aviation 
industry. But no one man. . . nor one group. . . has a monopoly on ideas. That’s why the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company sponsors Shop Suggestion and Patent Development Plans, which offer 
valuable incentives to all employees . . .for turning in suggestions for improvements. Often, these 
suggestions turn out to be the sort which occur only to workers in their on-the-job, everyday ex- 
perience. To date, Ryan employees have submitted 1065 ideas, from which have been obtained 
266 valuable contributions to aircraft production. 266 reasons why Ryan production methods 
mean constantly improved military planes today. . . safer, lower cost air transportation tomorrow. 
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WASHINGTON AIRPARK: 

Drawings showing how the proposed airpark for Washington, D.C. , 
would fit into the National Memorial Stadium project now being con- 
sidered by a committee of Congress, picture the landing strip , 300 by 
3,000 ft. in foreground with a 3,800-ft waterway for seaplane landings 
alongside. Parking facilities for approximately 5 00 planes would be 
available, together with nearby bus, trolley and taxi transportation. 
Proposed site is one mile from the Capitol, three miles from the White 
House. Construction of the airpark as a memorial to American air 
achievements in World War II is being actively urged by the Aero Club 
of Washington. Drawings show airpark in relation to stadium and 
other recreational facilities projected. 



Fixed Bases Warned 
About Negligence 

Some of the soundest advice that 
is being offered aviation sales and 
service operators currently is con- 
tained in the monthly news letter 
of the Washington State Aviation 
Association, over the signature of 
A. L. Baxter, president. 

Baxter’s latest pungent com- 
ment concerns the facilities af- 
forded the public today by airport 
operators or rather the lack of 

> “I returned recently from a trip 
down through Oregon and South- 
ern California and am certainly 
impressed by the lack of facilities 
of all airports visited. It seems to 
me that most of the operators are 
drifting right back into the old 
barnstorming days. 

“I hate to say it but if what you 
see around the ordinary airport 
and flight operation is what we are 
going to offer the public, private 
aviation is going to dwindle and 
die. Isn’t the business worth 
enough investment to present a 
nice clean operation to the pub- 
lic and above all a little personal 
service? 

“The startling revelation of the 
entire trip was this, and a lot of 
you old timers are going to disbe- 
lieve it, but the only people we 
visited and places we saw that 
were half way clean and that tried 
to offer a little service were men 
who had been in the business a 
very few months. 

► “We also saw old timers actually 
trying by underhand methods to 
force the little newcomer out of 
business, just because the young 
fellow who didn’t know any better 
was offering some service and tak- 
ing their business. 

“It is a sad state of affairs and 
any of you who have visited any 


airports know what I am talking 
about. You would not attempt to 
run any other public service busi- 
ness the way most of the flight 
operators are trying to sell avia- 

Baxter describes a visit to one 


"typical” operation, and warns 
that the short-sighted operators 
are “cutting off the head of the 
goose that lays the golden eggs,” 
by failing to provide reasonably 
good service and facilities to the 
flyer patrons. 



Used Plane Lot: Rolando Motors’ used car lot in San 
Diego, Calif., has now been converted to a used 
plane lot, as shown above, for re-sale of surplus Ryan 


PT-22 trainers. Planes are sold after reconditioning 
and approval by CAA inspectors, with delivery and 
a tankful of gas included. (Story on Page 21). 



•enturies of Power t$e &md£MifoK- 



A year is only 8760 hours. The Wright 
Cyclone 18 has a total (light and test 
time of ten million hours. In hours, 
years or annual rings in a tree, that's 
eleven centuries of time. 

In the war years, the Cyclone 18 lias 
gone through a fast, grueling develop- 
ment program. No other engine has 
ever had to take such punishment — 
excess temperatures, overloads, over- 
speeding, lean mixtures and mainte- 
nance handicapped by supplies. 

From that usage, however, came con- 
tinuous refinement and design changes 
. . . improvements winch paved the 
way for increases in performance not 


only of bombers, but of all typfes of 
planes powered by the Cyclone 18. 

Thus, the Cyclone 18 built today 
for planes such as the Lockheed 
Constellation is the sum of this ten 
million hours of experience. The 
forced acceleration of war has pro- 
duced an advanced engine, years ahead 
of its time, for all types of planes. 



AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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• For many years Breeze has been 
Ignition Shielding. The reputation 
Quality built up on national and international airl 
augmented by the service record of thousands of Breeze 
Shielding Assemblies for America’s famous fighting air- 
craft, tank, marine and commercial engines. When final 
victory has been won. Breeze will once again be able 
to return to production of Shielding for commercial 
applications without delay for reconversion. And the 
reservoir of Breeze Shielding experience so materially 
increased in maintaining dependable communication in 
war, will be available to help pace progress in peace. 


ignized as the General Headquarters for Radio 
liich the products bearing the Breeze Mark of 
before the war has now been 
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Cf/ter iSreexe .PrCf/uctA • SHIELDING for AIRCRAFT • MARINE • ELECTRONIC applications OF All TYPES 


Lightplane Instrument Era 
Forecast By Sperry Head 

Measurement of personal aircraft utility seen depending upon 
instrumentation in many localities. 


Utility of the personal plane will 
be measured in many localities by 
the kind of instrument equipment 
it has, in the opinion of R. E. Gill- 
mor, president of Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company. 

The Florida, New Mexico, and 
Arizona flyers have almost per- 
petually "contact” weather and 
thus need but few instruments, 
while the Cape Cod, Long Island, 
and Chicago airmen need more 
complete instrumentation, and the 
man who flies out of Pittsburgh or 
Birmingham can make up his mind 
at the outset to buy a complete set 
of instruments if he hopes to use 
his plane with any degree of reg- 
ularity. 

► Cost Formula — Writing in the 
newest issue of the Fairchild Peg- 
asus, the Sperry president re- 
ports a direct ratio between the 
percentage of additional flying 
days available with instrumenta- 
tion, and the cost of that instru- 
mentation for a lightplane. 

In New England weather aver- 
ages indicate 180 days a year con- 
tact weather, 96 days restricted 
and 89 doubtful. If the flyer wants 
to fly the 30 percent of the year 
that is neither contact nor doubt- 
ful, it will cost him just about an 
additional 30 percent investment 
in flight instruments and radio 
equipment to do so safely and le- 
gally. 

It is expected that the average 
lightplane pilot will get most of 
his additional flying utility, not by 
actually flying in instrument weath- 
er, but by using instruments in 
“extended contact” weather when 
smoke and haze rather than clouds 
and precipitation restrict visibil- 
ity. 

► Four Needs — Gillmor lists four 
instruments as necessary for such 
flying: 

A compass-controlled direction- 
al gyro, an air speed indicator, 
an altimeter, and a gyro attitude 
indicator, which will show the at- 
titude of the plane with respect to 
the earth’s surface at all times 
throughout the 360 degrees of roll 
and pitch. 

He classifies “tomorrow’s light- 
plane” in three categories as to 
instrumen tation : 

► The “Model T” for local flights . 


and short trips in excellent weath- 
er, equipped only with compass, 
air speed indicator, altimeter, and 
engine instruments. 

► The utility plane, for transpor- 
tation between airports within a 
200-300 mile radius, equipped with 
compass, directional gyro, gyro at- 
titude indicator, air speed indi- 
cator and two-way radio with 
direction finder for homing. 

► The long-range plane with large 
tanks, equipped with all utility 
plane instrumentation plus an 
automatic pilot equipped with gy- 
rosyn compass. 

He expects a trend toward in- 
strumentation installed at the fac- 
tory where the plane is built, 
rather than leaving it up to the 
customer, to insure proper instru- 
ments, and to minimize possibility 
of accidents. 

Gillmor reports “it is a certain- 


Hangar Rent 

Fifteen dollars a month is 
the average hangar rental for 
lightplanes in this country, ac- 
cording to a survey recently 
completed by Aeronautical 
Training Society on a basis of 
replies received from aviation 
sales and service operators 
throughout the country in 
widely varying communities. 

Wayne Weishaar, ATS secre- 
tary-treasurer, reported that 
storage costs at fields near ma- 
jor cities ran higher than those 
in small fields distant from 
cities, due, presumably, to low- 
er land values and less expen- 
sive hangar construction. 

► Slight Variance — Northern 
operators reported generally 
higher prices than operators in 
the South. Weishaar said, how- 
ever, that $12.30 a month ap- 
peared to be the minimum even 
in the South for hangarage in 
buildings of “approved con- 
struction operated by experi- 
enced management." 

The survey is a part of a 
continuing study by ATS on 
the problem of storing per- 
sonal planes safely and effi- 
ciently at low cost, as an im- 
portant factor in giving the 
personal plane greater utility 
to more potential users. 


ty that instruments will be avail- 
able for the lightplane at reason- 
able prices, of such design that it 
will not take hours of practice to 
learn how to use them.” 

► ‘Skill’ Example — As an example 
of the simplicity already attained 
he reports that pilots with less 
than an hour's instruction in the 
use of the Sperry gyro attitude in- 
dicator have been able to accom- 
plish perfectly executed loops and 
slow rolls “under the hood” by re- 
lying upon this instrument to give 
them a continuous picture of the 
maneuver. 

Car Dealers Shift 
To Used Aircraft 

An enterprise which began as a 
used car lot last January in San 
Diego, is' now doing business as a 
used plane lot, selling surplus PT- 
22 Ryan trainers, purchased from 
the government. 

James Dean and Sid Almgren, 
co-owners of Rolando Motors, 
opened their used car lot after 
Dean received his honorable dis- 
charge as an Air Transport Com- 
mand pilot, last winter. 

► Sales Terms — In April, soon after 
they bought a surplus plane for 
their own pleasure, they decided 
to market the planes along with 
the cars. Before they are sold the 
planes are reconditioned and pro- 
nounced airworthy by CAA in- 
spectors. Prices run from S2.230 to 
$2,650. 

Despite the fact that the surplus 
military training planes are not 
particularly suited for use as per- 
sonal aircraft, most of the sales 
are to middle-aged couples who 
want to learn to fly, the dealers re- 
port. Planes are sold with a tank- 
full of gasoline and delivery to a 
nearby airport included in the 
purchase price. 

A third worker in the used plane 
organization is Ruth Thompson, 
former WASP, who is secretary 
and saleswoman, and who makes 
delivery flights after many of the 
sales. 

► Experience — Dean, before enter- 
ing the ATC, held the Taylorcraft 
dealer franchise in San Diego. 
Most of his service flying was on 
the India-China “over the Hump” 
route. 


• Vernon Van Ness has been ap- 
pointed public relations director of 
the J. P. Riddle Aviation School of 
Miami and has begun a new pub- 
licity and public relations program. 
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Briefing 


For Private Flyers and Noti-Scbeduled Aviation 


If personal aviation is to make a real contribution to the public well- 
being, it must be simple enough so that the rank-and-file American 
can enjoy it without a great deal of study. A number of individuals in 
aviation yearn to retain that certain halo of heroism which once at- 
tached to the man who could pilot a plane and which is dissipated in 
ratio as the number of people who learn to fly increases. But, except 
for these, it is generally recognized in aviation circles that private fly- 
ing is not, actually, too difficult an art to attain and certainly should not 
be made more difficult by regulation. 

WOMEN FLYERS’ ATTITUDE— All this being a preface to consid- 
eration of the recent action by the Boston Chapter of the Women Flyers 
of America in adopting a resolution asserting that relaxation of the reg- 
ulations affecting private flying was “the most backward step taken 
since aviation developed.” The Boston WFA chapter went on record 
favoring return to the giving of physical examinations only by CAA- 
designated medical examiners, giving the examinations “at least once a 
year” and keeping physical requirements high for “reasons of safety.” 
And they asked that the number of dual instruction hours should not be 
cut as “many careless and hazardous flying habits are formed when 
there is not sufficient supervision during the training period. 

It is surprising to find an organization representing the flyer lined up 
in opposition to an almost unanimous aviation front which is firmly 
supporting the new liberalized CAA regulations. As far as we are able 
to learn, the WFA finds itself alone among aviation organizations in its 
stand except for the Aero Medical Association, which of course would 
have much to gain for its members if it could bring about a return to 
the former system of physical examinations, and so is not exactly a dis- 
interested party. 

GUIDE TO PRIVATE PLANES — Comes now Lester Ott, well-known 
aviation writer, with his compilation of facts and pictures on the private 
planes which will be available soon for. the flying public. The paper- 
backed book, “The Standard Guide to Private Planes,” is published by 
Aeronautics Publishing Associates, New York, and contains a roundup 
of most of the Iandplanes, amphibians, helicopters and sailplanes which 
have been announced, together with chapters on how to buy a plane, 
insurance, regulations, instrument flight, navigation, weather, how to 
fly, an airport directory, and lists of recognized schools, dealers and dis- 
tributors. An index classifies the planes listed as to price, passengers, 
landing speed, rate of climb, service ceilings, range, cruising and top 
speeds and engine powers. Excellent photographs, most .of them by 
Hans GroenhofF, enhance the book’s appearance. 

TIGHT SQUEEZE — Our first look at a Johnson Rocket 185, recently 
at Indianapolis, disclosed a plane with beautifully smooth finish, excel- 
lent lines, and spectacular performance. But — the plane is being de- 
scribed as a three-place job, and it looks like a very sung fit for three, 
especially for a flight such as you might expect to make with a plane 
whose range is quoted at 850 miles. 

QUONSET HANGARS — Parks Aircraft Sales and Service will install 
the first of a large group of new Butler unit hangars at the Indianapolis 
airpark operated by Doug Fletcher, as soon as the hangars, patterned 
after the Quonset hut widely used overseas by the Army and Navy, 
are delivered. Eventual plans call for hangars over most of the airport, 
leaving room only for the runways. — Alexander McSurely 


Air Planning Guide 
Presented By Pilot 

Businessman-aviator tells NAA 

parley that easy access, all-season 

use, head flyers’ "wanted" list. 

City planners concerned with 
providing landing facilities for the 
private flyer have been given a few 
tips on what the flyers themselves 
would like, as viewed by one of 
their number, J. H. Laidlaw, Min- 
neapolis business man. 

Speaking at the recent National 
Aeronautic Association Joint Air- 
port Users Conference, Laidlaw 
declared his own experience 
pointed to those factors: 

► Easy access to town. 

► All-season usability. This does 
not necessarily mean hard-surface 
runways. Runways should be 
readily discernible from the air; 
should be at least 300 feet wide. 

► Adequate storage capacity, with 
multiple T-hangars apparently the 
best bet. There should be as little 
plane handling as possible. 

► A main office building containing 
rest rooms, lunch counter, facili- 
ties to obtain weather information. 

► Facilities to make minor repairs 
immediately. (“I have had to wait 
12 hours to have a 75-cent job 
done.”) 

► Parking and storage space for 
automobiles. 

► A fenced spectator area to keep 
people away from whirling pro- 
pellers. 

There is also a great need for 
uniform location of wind tees and 
wind socks, Laidlaw said. Airport 
buildings should be clearly visible, 
perhaps with colored roofs. Land- 
ing area boundaries should be 
marked, and arriving pilots should 
be given taxiing instructions by 
some visual means as soon as they 

Private Flyer Unit 
To Aid State Heads 

A private flyers’ advisory council 
will assist the Indiana Aeronau- 
tics Commission in its dealings 
with personal aviation, C. F. Cor- 
nish, newly-appointed director of 
the commission, has announced. 

Another advisory council, in- 
cluding all commercial aviation in- 
terests, will also work with the 
commission so that all aviation in- 
terests in the state will have a 
direct voice in the commission's 
actions, Cornish said. 

► “Loose” Rules — Cornish ex- 


pressed his personal opinion that 
some of the new civil air regula- 
tions for the private flyer were 
over-liberal and might result in 
increased hazards to the public. He 
warned that the new regulations 
entailed greater responsibility to 
the flyer and the airport operator. 


If this responsibility is not as- 
sumed, he said, state or municipal 
regulations are likely to supple- 
ment the federal requirements. He 
indicated he was considering ad- 
ditional state regulations to sup- 
plement Part 60 of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. • AKRON, OHIO 


In the air— where quality can never be compromised 
—you’ll find General Aviation Tires in every service. 

General’s entire manufacturing career has been 
devoted to building America’s finest... and safest 
tires. Today . . .more than ever . . . Generals 
maintain their 30-year reputation as America’s 
true Top-Quality . . . extra -performance tires. 

Wherever you see General Tires in use you 
know that quality and safety standards are the best. 


THE GENERAL TIRE THAT FLIES WITH UNITED 

Air travel, too, depends upon General's Top- 
Quality . . . extra-safety . . . unchallenged 30- 
year reputation for quality tire leadership. 



ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY 
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Farm Lightplanes 
Filling New Tasks 

Kansas couple coordinate har- 
vesting business from Oklahoma 

to Canada with private craft. 

The value of personal airplanes 
to 'farmers is being increasingly 
demonstrated in the midwest in a 
variety of ways. One of the most 
notable is the utilization of a light 
plane in the harvesting business of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ki McDaniels, of 
Danville. Kans. 

Operators of a ranch and flying 
service, the McDaniels also have 
a crew of six men and three com- 
bines which harvest grain in fields 
from Oklahoma to the Canadian 
border. When the crews start out, 
McDaniels keep contact by air. 

► Air ‘Drumming' — They also fly 
ahead, land in pastures, and drum 
up harvesting business from near- 
by farmers. Then they fly back 
to their crew with instructions. 

When a machine breaks down 
they fly to town, pick up the neces- 
sary parts and fly back in much 
less time than it would take to go 
by car or truck. Sometimes need- 
ed parts aren’t available in the 
closest town. Then parts are lo- 
cated in nearby towns by tele- 
phone and flown for. 

Both are pilots, a factor which 
often facilitates the work. This 
custom type of combining-by-ap- 
pointment is proving both practi- 
cal and profitable, the McDaniels 
report, and they find traveling the 
farm countries this way cheaper 
than by car or truck. 

► Not New— Lining up work near 
Imperial, Neb., recently the Mc- 
Daniels found their type of service 
is nothing new to farmers in the 
area. Several ranchers and grow- 
ers in Western Nebraska are 
known to use lightplanes or “air 
buggies” in connection with their 
businesses. 

One is Dewey Traves, mechanic 
for the Imperial Farmers Equity 
Elevator. He gets badly needed 
repair parts in his lightplane, and 
has the service organized to serve 
others in the area. Traves believes 
the day is not far off when repair 
shops in towns in sparsely settled 
rural areas will have portable 
welding and machine shops built 
into planes and fly the shop to the 
break-down. 

► Cattle Check — A bit farther 
north, in Nebraska’s sandhill coun- 
try, a number of ranchers already 
are using planes to check their cat- 
tle herds on vast ranch areas. 



Fruitful Flying: Mr. and Mrs. Ki McDaniels , Danville, Kans., and the 
lightplane which they use in conducting a harvesting business. It serves 
as the “eyes” of their harvesting crew, an advance “wagon,” and a de- 
livery “truck” for spare parts for the combines. 


Civic Groups Aid 
Skyhopper Builder 

Kansas City chamber of com- 
merce joins in search for plant 
to house output of novel one- 
place lightplane. 

Plans for commercial produc- 
tion of the Skyhopper, the one- 
place lightplane designed by Gene 
Solvay, are being formulated in 
Kansas City, Mo., with the local 
chamber of commerce and other 
organizations aiding the designer 
in his search for a plant. 

A revised version of the original 
Skyhopper, which was built in a 
basement by Solvay and George 
Stark (Aviation News, February 
5), will be put into production 
when a factory is obtained. The 
Solvay organization will seek an 
approved type certificate for the 
latest design. 

► Cost-Features — It will sell for 
about $1,300, according to present 
plans, and will feature non-re- 
tractable tricycle landing gear, a 
large baggage compartment, a 
new-type dome enclosure and a 
65 horsepower Continental engine. 

No attempt will be made to se- 
cure an approved type certificate 
for the present model Skyhopper. 
Solvay plans to employ it for per- 
sonal use and in working out de- 
signs for later models. 

The plane is being promoted es- 
pecially as appealing to salesmen 
and other traveling alone on busi- 
ness. It is expected to have a com- 
paratively long range and with a 
50-hp. engine has already demon- 


strated a cruising speed of more 
than 100-mph. 

One-Plane Airbase 
Opportunity Seen 

There is still plenty of oppor- 
tunity for veterans to build a 
profitable fixed base operation 
from a shoe-string start, in the 
opinion of Alfred B. Bennett, sales 
director ol Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 

“All you need is an airplane and 
a plot of ground of some 40, 50, or 
100 acres which you can rent for, 
let’s say, $40.00 a month,” Bennett 
says. “The airplane can be a 
second-hand one or, much better, 
a new one. As soon as your air- 
plane is delivered you’re in busi- 
ness because it can start producing 
revenue. You stay on the job and 
give flying lessons. You use your 
plane as a demonstrator to sell 

► Historic Contradiction — Despite 
the fact that there are today more 
than twice as many publicly- 
owned airports, and that the his- 
tory of airport development is 
studded with cases of municipali- 
ties’ taking over unprofitable pri- 
vate operations, Bennett told the 
Joint Airport Users Conference 
that his plan would work. 

He cited his own experience and 
added “Operating one little air- 
plane with overhead consisting of 
$40 or $50 a month for field rent 
and a monthly payment on the 
airplane, and operating expenses, 
a few gallons of gas each day, 
there aren’t many mistakes you 
can make that will wreck you.” 
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F. S. Cross Appointed 
Chief Martin Counsel 

Frederic S. Cross (photo) has 



and Belden and, two years after go- 
ing to the other firm, was assigned 
to the Martin organization’s general 
offices in Baltimore. 

Col. Clemson Returns 
To Head Midwest TWA 

Lieut. Col. John H. Clemson 
(photo), a veteran of World War 
I, who organized 

airlines, do- •, 

been 

general m a n a - 

ger, midwest region, of Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, Inc. He 
succeeds W. N. Gorham, who is now 
director of industrial relations for 
TWA. Colonel Clemson was gen- 
eral traffic manager of TWA before 
going on military duty. His entire 
career has been in the transport 
field, first with Transcontinental Air 
Transport, TWA predecessor. 

L. A. (“Pat”) Henry, veteran pilot 
with 13 years of service with Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, has 
been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s aviation department in the 
Chicago general sales office promo- 
tion department. Mr. Henry joined 
the company in 1932 as a salesman 
in the Quincy, 111., sales division and 
was transferred as an analyst to the 
general office sales research depart- 
ment in 1936. Since 1940 he has 
been sales promoter for domestic 
heating oils and diesel fuels, in 
which position he has been suc- 
ceeded by A. J. Meltz, former spe- 
cial representative for fuel oils in 
the Chicago sales division. John P. 


Porter, Standard’s aviation salesman 
for almost 20 years, has become air- 
lines representative in the aviation 
department. 


Boeing Vice-President 
Elected to AIA Post 


Wellwood E. Beall (photo), vice- 
president, engineering, of Boeing 
, Aircraft Co., was 

the newly 
created execu- 
e board of the 
Aircraft Techni- 
Committee, 
Aircraft Indus- 
es Association, 
the annual 
I meeting. Beall 
‘ and the five-man 
board will function as a steering 
committee in allocating the work of 
the various technical committees of 
the association. 



AA Airfreight Agent 

Joseph D. Boylan has been ap- 
pointed general airfreight agent for 
American Airlines, to act as an as- 
sistant to James A. Wooten, cargo 
traffic manager, in the development 
of national airfreight accounts. He 
has been associated with motor ex- 
press organizations and, prior to 
joining American, was employed in 
a civilian status by the U. S. Army 
Transport Corps in New York. 

Russell H. Whempner has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the aero- 
nautical division. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. He has 
been in charge of the “Aero” field 
division and supervised a group of 
more than 150 Honeywell technical 
representatives serving with the 
AAF at all major air bases. 

Col. Richard E. Pfennig, on military 
leave as vice-president, eastern oper- 
ations, of United Air Lines, now 
deputy assistant chief of staff, oper- 
ations, of the North African division 
of the Air Transport Command, has 
been awarded the Bronze Star for 
his “foresight and judicious plan- 
ning” of air transportation details 
for the late President Roosevelt’s 
trip to the Crimea conference. 

CAA Technical Advisors Leo F. 
Hummer, Jr., Conrad H. Zimmer- 
man, and Lester H. Saucke have 
been awarded the Army’s certificate 
of commendation in recognition of 
work done in the construction and 
operation of airway traffic control 
centers in North Africa. 



C-W APPOINTMENTS: 

Richard S. Huested (left), who has 
been named administrative assis- 
tant to the vice-president and 
general manager of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., served as manager 
of the Curtiss- Wright Corp.'s of- 
fice in Washington, D. C. Robert 
K. Brown (right) replaces Huested 
as manager of the Washington of- 
fice. He had been manager of the 
contract and service department 
of the Cincinnati plant of Wright 
Aeronautical. 


William G. Key (photo), widely 
known aviation writer, has joined 
the Hill and 
Knowlton public 
relations staff at 
the Aircraft 
Industries Asso- 
ciation head- 

Washington. Key 
recently has 
been doing free- 

from Florida and 
prior to that was on the staff of 
Aviation News. Before his associa- 
tion with the News, he was with 
PCA, going there from the Atlanta 
Constitution where he had various 
assignments, including the city 
editor's post. 

Obituary 

Willett Foster, 48, aviation leader 
in Vermont, died recently at his 
home in Burlington. He was former 
chairman of the Burlington Airport 
Commission and was appointed a 
member of the State Advisory Board 
of Aeronautics in 1939. 

Joe Parker, formerly chief test 
pilot for Republic Aviation 
Corp., Farming- 
dale, L. I., was 
killed in a freak 
accident while 
taking off from 
the island air 
strip at Ie Shima 
in a Thunder- 
bolt. He “solved 
the mysteries of 
compressibility,” 
according to the 
company, and taught the Army Air 
Forces not to fear it in the power 
dives of the P-47. 
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AUTOPILOT — Honeywell's experience in 
light-weight pilot now in the design stage. Gyros 

operation and instant disconnect. Control 
circuits will permit cither gyroscopic or compass 
control of airplane heading and easy adaptation 
ind landing equipment. Other 
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GOODYEAR’S CONTRIBUTION TO VICTORY IN THE AIR * Major Components Made by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation Shown ii 


Now it can be told! 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Akron, Ohio • Litchfield Park, Arizona 


• While many of Goodyear Aircraft’s products con- 
tinue to he confidential, we can now release part 
of the picture of Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
at war. More than sixteen different types of aircraft 
speeded into service! In addition to complete Corsair 
fighter planes and airships for naval patrol, more 
than 100,000 major components for other aircraft 
already produced — all this evidence of engineering, 
tooling and production ability built up during 35 
years’ experience in aviation. Evidence, too, of 
ability to handle assignments the future will bring. 
Goodyear remains dedicated to the ideal of keeping 
America first in the air. 
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PRODUCTION 

U.S. Jet Problem Solutions 
Seen By British Engine Official 

Airline use of gas turbines forecast within several years by 
Ministry of Aircraft Production expert Banks; commercial suc- 
cess of resonance powerplant doubted; rockets suggested for 
supersonic speed. 


The director of engine develop- 
ment for Britain’s Ministry of Air- 
craft Production, Air Commodore 
F. K. Banks, foresees early solu- 
tion of American jet engine prob- 
lems which to some are discourag- 
ing. 

At Beverly Hills, Calif., last 
week, the British engine authority 
provided Aviation News with a 
summary of his observations fol- 
lowing conferences with U. S. en- 
gine builders and aircraft engi- 
neers. 

► Turbine Time — “Our own and 
your gas turbine development now 
should move more rapidly toward 
a point where this power source 
will be safe for airline work,” 
Banks said. “I have every reason 
to believe that in from three to five 
years your own engines will be in 
excellent working order.” 


He added that it was reasonable 
to expect that in time the jet 
engine will eliminate the piston 
engine and he said he believed that 
this will begin to take place in 
from five to seven years with jet, 
straight jet or propeller jet, ac- 
cording to altitude and speed re- 
quirements, coming into the field 
to make the piston engine obsoles- 

Banks doubts that the resonance 
jet engine will prove to be a com- 
mercial success, but he conceded 
he is extremely interested in 
American research and that he has 
assigned an engineer to study, on 
the West Coast, resonance engine 
improvements developed by the 
G. M. Giannini laboratory in Pasa- 

► Ram ‘Promise’ — There is a de- 
gree of promise, he feels, in the 


athodyd — air ram jet — engine for 
supersonic speed aircraft. Re- 
luctant to discuss his own coun- 
try’s experiments in surmounting 
the speed of sound, he predicted 
that success in this phase of aero- 
dynamic research may not be far 
distant. He believes that super- 
sonic flight with athodyd engines 
should be “practical” within five 
to seven years. The problem of 
"punching” aircraft over the bor- 
der of sonic speed may be solved, 
he feels, by the use of rocket 
power. 

In making his tour through 
United States aircraft production 
centers, Banks not only is studying 
closely American powerplant de- 
velopments and installations, but 
he also is urging a strong technical 
alliance between this country and 
Great Britain as a means of pre- 
serving international good will. 

“I am hopeful that your people 
will see fit to develop with us, as 
we are prepared to do, a free ex- 
change of technical information,” 
Banks said. “I am convinced that 
if America and Great Britain can 
stick together for the next ten 
years they will be lifelong friends.” 
► Atom Factor — As has been the 
case with American aviation lead- 
ers the British visitor sees in the 
atomic bomb an influence which 
promises to “alter all of our ideas 
concerning military aviation.” 

“It becomes apparent that our 
future military production of air- 
craft will be largely that of trans- 
port fleets to carry troops,” Banks 
said. “With a few high speed 
bombers designed and built to 
carry atomic bombs to wherever 
they may be needed, I anticipate 
that the troop transports will serve 
the purpose of bringing order out 
of localized conflicts and that the 
atomic bomb will be reserved for 
use only as a last resort against 
a nation threatening a major con- 
flict.” 

Fuel Fume Protection 

Released from previous restric- 
tions by the end of the war, the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. has disclosed 
it developed a method of insuring 
that fumes of high-octane gasoline 
could not leak from aircraft tanks. 

The protection is afforded by a 
thin film of nylon sandwiched be- 
tween the layers of synthetic rub- 
ber which form the walls of the 
fuel tanks. The company claims it 
is the only practical method yet 
devised to prevent escape of the 
fumes of high-octane, aromatic 
gas. 



BACKWARD DESIGN: 

Like the mythological bird that flies backward because it wants to see 
where it's been, but doesn’t care where it goes, this British plane ap- 
pears to be going in reverse. It has a small wing in front, the main air- 
foils at the rear. Said to be extremely suitable for carrier use, it is 
named Libellula, and was designed by George Miles, chief designer of 
the noted firm of that name. It is also considered a potential personal 
plane market entry. 
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LIVING ROOM IN THE SKY! 


Y OU’LL have room to live in and enjoy it— in your 
new Taylorcraft Tourist. Room to stretch out and 
relax . . . room for the whole family . . . room for radio, 
ash trays, and all the comforts of home in the biggest, 
roomiest cabin ever built for a four-passenger airplane. 

Room is only the beginning of the comfort you’ll 
enjoy in your 'Craft Tourist. Wait till you sink down in 
those soft, upholstered seats . . . wait till you glimpse 
that view, unobstructed all around — it's like a pano- 
rama from a penthouse ! 

Wait till you start that engine— with just a touch of a 
button. Wait till you get the feel of the motor— the 


finest (performance tests have proved) ever built for 
a four-passenger ship. 

And wait! till you learn the price— just balj or less 
than half the price that four-passenger planes have 
always sold for! 

You won’t rest till you’re living in the skies in a 
plane that you can rest assured is the last word in 
safety, speed, and topflight comfort and performance. 

A plane you can own on easy budget terms! 

See your Taylorcraft dealer now— or write for full 
information about the new family plane "with the 
built-in tailwind”. 



TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION HI 
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Leased War Plane Factories 
Assume Vital Peacetime Role 


Vastly-expanded aircraft manufacturing structure seen making 
government-owned facilities essential for most firms; Army 
lists surplus plants; Navy plans set for early disclosure. 


Back on a peacetime basis of 
competition and “trade secrets,” 
aircraft manufacturers are moving 
quietly to develop their plant fa- 
cilities for civilian production. 

While not trumpeting their 
plans, most manufacturers are felt 
to be interested in making some 
kind of a deal for the continued 
operation of the government- 
owned plants they leased during 
the war. 

► New Light — Some additional 
light on just what will be available 
in the way of plant capacity may 
be shed this week when Congress 
reconvenes. The Navy Depart- 
ment has prepared its recommen- 
dations on plants which it owns or 
controls and intends to send them 
to Capitol Hill promptly. 

Army's action in declaring 32 
aircraft plants surplus, (Aviation 
News, August 27), does little to 
clarify the plant picture. Few of 
the plants listed were major as- 
sembly points, and additionally, 
some manufacturers have indi- 
cated interest in acquiring plants 
not yet on the surplus list. 

Among these are McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., which is negotiating 
for a lease on the facilities former- 
ly used by Curtiss- Wright at St. 
Louis, and Bell, which is dickering 
with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to purchase the Niagara 
Falls plant it leased for war pro- 
duction. 

► Industry ‘Heirs’ — Certainty that 
the majority of the large assembly 
facilities eventually will wind up 
in the hands of the major manu- 
facturers is expressed in industry 
circles. 

It is pointed out that pre-war 
plants as such no longer exist. 
Enlargement and other changes to 
fulfill the needs of war completely 
changed them. 

In 1940, there were 25 airframe, 
12 engine, and four propeller 
plants. The war expansion has 
raised those figures to 49 airframe, 
17 engine and seven propeller fac- 
tories. In addition are the multi- 
tudinous sub-assembly and com- 
ponent plants. Nearly all the 
construction, 95 percent according 


to one estimate, was financed by 
the government. 

In sum, the foregoing means that 
use of warbuilt facilities is prac- 
tically indispensable for most air- 
craft firms. However, there has as 
yet been no clear-cut indication 
of the method by which companies 
will seek to continue use of the 
plants. It is not a matter of joint 
industry effort, it is explained, but 
rather a problem for each firm. 

► Lease or Buy — The industry in 
concert has made some general 


(Plant located in middle of < 
pany’s privately owned plant) 
■Briggs Manufacturing Company 
(Outer Drive Plant) 


•China Aircraft Corp. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

•Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 

(Ranger Aircraft Division) 

•Ford Motor Company 

(River Rouge Aircraft Engine 
plant) 

•General Alloys Company 
•General Railway Signal Company 


•Haskelite Manufacturing Com 
•Howard Foundry Company, Inc. 


•Huck Manufacturing Company 
•Industrial Fabricators Company 


•Maryland 

Coronan 

MeDc 


.ell Aircraft Corpor 
.including Modification C 
•McDonnell Aircraft Corpoi 
(Airport Plant) 

•Models. Inc. 

Modification Center No. 6 


Modificatic 


ter No. 1 


Modification 


Center No. 19 


Moser-Jewel Company 
Murray Corporation of America 
Northwestern Aeronautical Corp. 
Pesco Products Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 


Reynolds Metals Company 
(Formerly Mengel. Inc.) 
'.hweizer Aircraft Corpora 


Servel. Inc. 

Union ^Ford and Hoe Company 


policy recommendations pertain- 
ing to leasing, but whether an in- 
dividual company should lease or 
buy must be its own decision. RFC, 
disposal agency for the plants ap- 
parently has no preference, seek- 
ing only to make the best deal for 
the government, without hardship 
to the producer. 

The War Department has indi- 
cated a willingness to meet the 
manufacturers’ desires. In its 
statement listing the plants de- 
clared surplus, it stated that while 
some plants were being retained 
for “stand-by,” the Army would, 
as far as possible, permit any of 
them to be purchased, and retain 
other plants. 

Subject to that condition, the 
War Department declared the fol- 
lowing plants as surplus (those not 
starred are owned by the War De- 
partment, but handled by RFC): 


Middletown, C 
New Castle, r 


East Outer Drive and Mt. Elliot Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 

122 15th St. 

San Francisco. California 
Vultee Field 
Downey, California 
184-02-10 Jamaica Avenue 
Jamaica, New York ^ 


711 South Flower St. 
635 West’ Colorado St. 
Glendale, California 
4500 E. Lombard St. 
Baltimore. Maryland 
Municipal Airport 

Memphis 

Memphis 
Memphis 


Airport 


„en, New Jersey’* 

;ipal Airport, Highway No. 57 
ville, Indiana 

le NE of city limits of Niagara 
" .v York— west of and adjacent 

ipal Airport on Porter Rd. 

s City, Missouri— Municipal Air- 
port 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
1900 S. Washington Avenue 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
1902 W. Minnehaha Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
11610 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland. Ohio 

3 miles N. of Evansville, Indiana on 
U. S. Highway No. 41 
Louisville. Kentucky’ • 

Louisville, Kentucky 


Adjacent to County Airport 
Big Flats. New York 
Evansville, Indiana* • 

Rome, New York 
Troy, Ohio 

••Alongside company's privately owned 
plant 
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This D-10 Dehydrator Unit for the B-29 Bomber 
is just another practical application of the Russell R. 
Gannon System for the control of moisture content, 
relative humidity, and dew point of air and gases. 

This unit including its dehydrating cartridge 
weighs but four pounds and has a moisture pick up 
capacity of 50 grams of water while maintaining a 
dew point of 90° F below zero. 

The Gannon System is applicable to many other 


dehydrating problems, and usually eliminates expen- 
sive and cumbersome installations. 

The dehydrating chemicals are so inexpensive to 
replace as to be expendable at a negligible cost. 

Precision tested dew point color change indi- 
cators are available to insure accuracy of working 
conditions. 

If you have a dehydrating problem, consult 
Gannon. Gannon's Engineers welcome your inquiry. 
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B-24N Changeover 
Extent Revealed 

More than a half million tooling 
hours — half as many as required 
for all the master changes in the 
first 7,000 Liberator bombers pro- 
duced at Willow Run — were need- 
ed to make the changeover to the 
B-24N. 

The B-24N was being developed 
by the AAF to supplement the 
heavier bombers in dealing final 
blows to Japan. Although produc- 
tion was scaled down during the 
changeover last Spring, the AAF. 
had planned to boost production of 
the new plane to a 100-a-week- 
rate by fall. 

► Single Fin — Fundamental design 
changes, including increased 
horsepower and a single vertical 
fin instead of the twin tail, gave 
the Consolidated Vultee planes in- 
creased range, more speed, ap- 
preciably more ceiling and greater 
aerodynamic stability. In the tail 
section alone, 1,800 new parts were 
required. Aside from the sums 
spent in making new dies and fix- 
tures to produce parts for the 
B-24N, more than $60,000 was 
spent to revamp the physical 
structure of the plant in the final 
assembly area in order to handle 
the different dimensions. 

Improved Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines made available 600 extra 
horsepower. The new tail, test 
pilots reported, provided greater 
flight stability. Other improve- 


Tool Sales Set 

Decision on the long-pending 
question of disposition of air- 
craft tooling in government- 
owned plants has been made 
by the Surplus Property Board 
with permission for owning 
agencies to sell the equipment 
directly to manufacturers. 

Under an amendment and 
special order to Regulation 6, 
SPB approves the disposal of 
special aircraft tooling in all 
plants by negotiated sales. The 
tools will not have to be de- 
clared surplus. Previous orders 
covered only machine tools, not 
jigs, dies and other fixtures, 
and applied only to govern- 
ment-owned equipment in pri- 
vate plants. 

► Aid — The amendment, while 
not yet studied for all its rami- 
fications by the industry, is 
expected to ease greatly return 
to civilian production. 



New de Havilland low horsepower 
propeller. 


ments not previously reported in- 
cluded a new ball turret in the 
nose, a deicing and heating system 
utilizing the engine exhaust heat, 
a new canopy over the pilot’s desk 
and lighter turrets. 

Before the last orthodox B-24 
was made June 28, Ford engineers 
virtually had completed the re- 
tooling of Willow Run and already 
had completed eight of the new 
models. 

No. 1 Air Problem 
Cited By Laddon 

One of the most important prob- 
lems facing tomorrow’s aircraft 
industry, in the opinion of I. M. 
Laddon, executive vice-president 
of Consolidated Vultee, is how to 
get an airplane through the “area 
of compressibility reached at the 
speed of sound.” 

Laddon, pointing out that high 
speed reached through jet propul- 
sion and gas turbine-driven pro- 
pellers demands new types of air- 
planes. He says that “progress in 
the design and production of air- 
craft is not ending, but just begin- 
ning.” 

► Vast ‘Fleets’ — Such develop- 
ments, said Laddon in the com- 
pany's paper Plane Talk, will 
make it possible to build great 
commercial fleets such as we never 
knew in pre-war years and these 
same developments will make our 
present military air forces obsolete 
in five years. 

Once the wall of compressibility 
has been pierced, Laddon ex- 
plained, aeronautical engineers 
and designers expect that flying 
conditions will immediately return 


to normal, allowing extremely 
high speeds at relatively small 
horsepower. 

“While the airplane is flying at 
today’s ordinary speeds, the air 
flows over and under the wing, 
around the fuselage and tail . . . 
but when we begin to approach 
sonic speeds we meet a new 
phenomenon. Instead of the air 
parting and flowing around the 
wing, some of it piles up. The ef- 
fect, when you are flying a plane, 
is like (hat of hitting a brick wall, 
and the turbulence of the air buf- 
fets the plane violently.” 

That is the “wall” that must be 
pierced. 

New de Havilland Props 
Fit Lower Hp. Engines 

Two new propellers for lower 
horsepower engines have been an- 
nounced by the propeller division 
of de Havilland Enterprises in 
England — one a three-blader with 
the new reverse-pitch feature suit- 
able for engines of 250 to 350-hp. 
and a simple propeller for light 
airplanes in the 150- to 200-hp. 
class. 

The three-blade hydromatic 
model gives some 25 degrees of 
constant- speed range within a to- 
tal of 120 degrees of angular 
movement that embraces not only 
feathering, but also reverse-pitch 
for power-on braking to shorten 
the landing run. 

► Diameter is 7.5 feet; wide forged 
blades of aluminum alloy are fitted 
and the weight is 130 pounds, plus 
30 pounds for spinner, feathering 
equipment and control unit. Rate 
of pitch change is in the order of 
20 degrees per second. The mech- 
anism is basically the same as the 
standard hydromatic, but with 
Z-shaped cam slots to give the 
third slope needed for braking. 

Kinner Air Interest 

Interest of Kinner Motors, Inc., 
in the aviation field will be em- 
phasized by giving added attention 
to design and engineering accord- 
ing to John N. Gladden, new pres- 
ident of the company, who said 
that Gladden Production division 
of Kinner is rapidly broadening 
its service to the industry in the 
hydraulic field. 

Kinner’s entry into the small 
horsepower stationary gasoline en- 
gine field has expanded the com- 
pany’s line. During Gladden’s 18 
years’ experience in the aviation 
field, he stressed design and engi- 
neering. 
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Proved 
in Action 



FOR EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE 


D-X Aviation Oil has been used every day all over the world in 
warplanes of the United Nations— and it has performed gallantly. 

It is manufactured to meet the specifications of U. S. Navy 
Symbols 1100 and 1120 Aircraft Engine Lubricating Oil. Char- 
acteristics include maximum resistance to carbon, sludge and 
lacquer formations, maximum power performance and enduring 
film strength. Soon available for civilian use— inquiries, invited. 

MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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AIR FORCES 


COMMENTARY 

Radar Weather Forecasts 
Head For Peacetime Uses 

Two-year-old AAF Weather Service success with radar equip- 
ment in detecting storms and analyzing winds aloft presages 
new protection for civil aircraft; use at all airports suggested. 


From time to time unexpected 
new angles on the war’s miracle 
maid-of-all-work, radar, may be 
expected. And, as usual, most of 
them, unlike the atomic bomb, will 
be wholly constructive, with ob- 
vious and encouraging peace-time 
applications. 

For more than two years the 
Army Air Force Weather Service, 
which has become global in its 
coverage, has been employing 
various types of radar equipment 
and radio direction finding sets in 
its highly important task of de- 
tecting the approach of storms and 
analyzing the winds of the upper 
world. 

► High Tracking — By utilizing a 
gas-filled balloon to carry a suit- 
able reflector aloft, the direction 
and movement of upper air winds 
can be determined by tracking 
with ground radar the reflector as 
it moves with the wind layers 
aloft. 

This procedure enables the de- 
termination of upper winds under 
conditions which prevent the utili- 
zation of the visual methods here- 
tofore used. Special radar equip- 
ment is not necessary, and the 
Weather Service uses on a part 
time basis all available sets al- 
ready in the theater, procuring as 
many of its own radars as possible 
and training personnel to go with 
them. 

The set most frequently used is 
a piece of Signal Corps radar 
equipment designed for searchlight 
control and anti-aircraft artillery 
control, but later developed by the 
IX Tactical Air Command as a 
vital link in fighter control opera- 
tions. 

► Long Range — This radar set will 
track a corner reflector attached 
to a balloon for a distance beyond 
60,000 yards slant range, with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

The first member of the crew 


records the data on the plotting 
board and computes the winds. 
The radar operator tracks the bal- 
loon in range, calling off the range 
every minute from his scope. Si- 
multaneously the elevation and 
azimuth dials are read off every 
minute by the third man. At the 
completion of the run the report 
(called a “rawin’’ message) is 
transmitted by teletype to all sta- 
tions on the weather circuit. 

The radio direction finding tech- 
nique was developed a bit later. 
Instead of a corner reflector whose 
position can be detected by radar, 
a CW (continuous wave) trans- 
mitter is attached to the balloon. 
Its direction is determined by RDF, 
and its altitude is measured by 
momentary interruptions of the 
CW signal. 

► Lower Performance — Although 
less expensive and easier to main- 
tain, the RDF performance is not 
equal to that of radar. However, 
more and more stations are being 
set up, and the two methods be- 
tween them have just about all the 
wind problems licked. 

Microwave radar is able to de- 
tect concentrations of large water 
drops falling through the atmos- 
phere as precipitation or sus- 
pended by strong vertical currents. 

There are several ground radar 
sets which pick up weather targets 
well, including the one most wide- 
ly used in the “rawin’’ program. 
The versatile MEW set (micro- 
wave early warning), despite a 
limitation in the vertical plane, has 
performed an outstanding service 
in Europe and in the Pacific in 
storm detecting and aircraft vec- 
toring. 

► Main Use — This guidance of air- 
craft around thunderstorms and 
rain areas, particularly the no- 
torious high fronts in the Pacific, 
is the most important tactical ap- 
plication of radar storm detection. 



UNITED’S PARTING SHOT': 

This Flying Fortress, inscribed 
“Our Parting Shot at Tokyo,” was 
the last modified at United Air 
Lines’ Cheyenne modification cen- 
ter. Approximately 5,500 of the 
ships were modified at the center, 
which was opened in 1942. 


The ideal situation would be to 
have suitable radar equipment at 
all airfields, with PPI scopes (plan 
position indicator — circular) avail- 
able to all personnel controlling 
aircraft. 

Such a radar network could give 
a running picture of serious dis- 
turbances and maximum use could 
be made of the data by means of 
direct communication between 
radar observers and aircraft in the 
vicinity. No such setup exists at 
present, but extensive tests to 
evaluate such procedure may be 
expected in the near future. 

► ‘Weather’ Plane — About a year 
ago a special “Weather” B-24, 
packed with radar equipment — 
two radar altimeters, IFF. the AAF 
blind approach system (not the 
GCA, which operates on the 
ground, with nothing in the plane 
but a VHF communications set), 
and a modification of “Mickey,” 
the device for bombing through 
overcast, flew out to the Pacific 
theater. With the beginning of the 
B-29 missions from the Marianas 
last November, the B-24 weather 
missions played a vital part in the 
Superfortress operations by round- 
ing up meteorological data which 
otherwise would not be available. 
Information gained by radar sup- 
lemented the standard methods of 
weather measurement, was useful 
in compilations of current weather 
reports and for constructing 
weather maps over ocean areas or 
land territory, and still will be. 

Navigator 
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A deservedly popular 50 waiter... 


The Collins 32RA* was introduced in 
1939 as a quality designed, quality built 
radio communication transmitter, broad- 
ly adapted to most applications within 
its power and frequency scope. 

It, or its d-c version — the 32RBf — 
was immediately put into service by air- 
lines for control towers, by oil pipelines 
for emergency systems, by fishing com- 
panies for fleet control, and by other 
widely different types of industrial users. 

It was found to be rugged, simple to 
operate, easy to service, and so thor- 
oughly and universally satisfactory that 
a rising commercial demand was halted 


•COLLINS 32RA— Pow 



IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S 


only by the war. During the entire war 
the Armed Forces have employed thou- 
sands of these transmitters. A typical 
use has been that of control towers on 
air training fields throughout the country. 

Of the several up-to-the-minute trans- 
mitters which Collins has ready for its 
civilian customers as Government re- 
quirements are cut back, this one repre- 
sents a type of which limited quantities 
are now being manufactured for essential 
civilian uses. If you would like speci- 
fications and design data, write us for 
new, illustrated bulletin. Collins Radio 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 11 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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25 YEARS of Air Transport Progress 

IN 30 SECONDS READING TIME 


fyeAt&tcUUf: First scheduled coost-to-coast oir mail flight took off fro 
Mineolo, L. I., on September 8, 1920. Route followed was the historic Ove 
land Trail — pathway of American progress — trailway of the prair 
schooner, the Pony Express, the stage coach. The complete 
trek took 82% hours . . . made in combination air-rail relays — 
war-time De Havilands by day — fast trains by night. Parker linings gave 
reliable performance in early seal-of-the-pants flying days. 

Modern United Air Lines’ Douglas DC-3 Mainliners fly coast-to- 
coast overnight. Associate air lines link every part of country and many 
points of globe with safe, on-time flights despite increased war-time traffic. 
Parker lube fillings, valves and related products being given unqualified 
endorsement by both air line operators as well as military aircraft build- 

Coast-to-coast 
one-stop flying in less than 10 hours 
— in planes carrying more than 50 
passengers. Sky giants, now on 
manufacturer's drawing boards, 
will make possible over night flights 
to any city in the world. Parker 
aircraft products — pioneered in 
peace and proved in war — 
will continue to sustain the 
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Air Cargo Market Survey 
In Philadelphia Is Typical 

Analysis of shipments confirms findings in other areas; types 
of cargo and other considerations found to be the same there. 


As a part of its domestic mar- 
ket survey of post-war air cargo 
potential, Air Cargo, Inc.’s field 
representatives conducted 222 in- 
terviews with companies in the 
Philadelphia area. While the sam- 
ple of an industry in a single area 


such as Philadelphia is too small 
to be used as the basis for defini- 
tive statements, nevertheless the 
results of the study were of suf- 
ficient importance to merit discus- 
sion in this column. 

The interviews were divided: 


Manufacturing 
Retail Trade 
Wholesale Trade 
Financial, Service Establish- 
ments, and Special Surveys 


Total 


222 


Surveys with 
Shipments 


Receipts 


The great majority of the analy- 
ses of shipments were developed 
by the field investigators through 
an actual sampling of shipping and 
receiving records to obtain data on 
origin, destination, method of 
transportation, weight per ship- 
ment, and value per shipment. 

The selection of interviews was 


based upon the value of produc- 
tion in each industry in Philadel- 
phia in relation to the value of 
production in all markets to be 
covered. 

Retail surveys were conducted 
for the most part in general mer- 
chandise and apparel stores. A 
florist and several photo supply 


stores were also covered. The 
wholesale surveys were distributed 
among each of 21 classifications of 
wholesale trade. In addition to the 
surveys in the manufacturing, re- 
tail and wholesale fields, studies 
were also made in the following 
service establishment or special 
classifications: 


Advertising Agencies 
Funeral Directors 
Commercial Photographers 

Machinery Repairs 
Dock Builders and Dredgers 
Consulting Engineers 
Industrial Engineers 


The following tabulation clas- 
sifies the various types of business 
covered in the survey on the basis 
of the relative size of the air cargo 
potential indicated by the study in 
Philadelphia at the hypothetical 
rates quoted in the table below: 

The voluminous nature of the 
survey prevents a detailed discus- 
sion here of each of the industry 
interviews. It is possible, however, 
to present summaries of the 
groups that offer the largest air 
cargo potential. 

Men’s clothing and furnishings, 
for example, offer a substantial 
volume of air cargo. First, railway 
express is a regular method of 
shipment for the smaller size ship- 
ments as well as for rush ship- 
ments. Almost all of the Philadel- 


VERY LARGE 

Manufactures 

Men's Clothing and 
Furnishings 
Periodicals 
Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping 
Machinery (other 
than electrical) 
Transportation 
Equip’t. 

Automobiles and 
Automobile Equip’t. 

Retail 

Department Stores 
Women's Specialty 


Rubber I 
Radio Pt 
Optical & 


Funeral Directors 


Manufactures 
Confectionery 
Rayon Yarn & Fab- 


Drugs & Medicines 
Leather Products 
Theatrical Lighting 


Retail 

Men’s Clothing and 

Furnishings 


Hardware 
Machinery and M 

Specialty Dry G01 
Sporting Goods 


SMALL 

Manufactures 
Stock & Poultry 


Housefurnishings 
Knit Goods 
Funeral Supplies 
Lithographing 

Industrial and Mis- 
cellaneous Chem- 
icals 

Iron & Steel Prods. 
Sleds, Skis and Gar- 
den Equipment 
Pins, Hooks & Eyes 


Groceries 
Wool and Worsteds 

Automotive Acces- 


Textile Dyeing and 
Finishing 

Hospital Furniture 


Petroleum & Coal 
Stone, Clay & Glass 


Photo Supply Stores 

Wholesale 

Paints 

General Dry Goods & 
House Furnishings 

Tobacco 

Security Dealers 
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phia manufacturers interviewed 
recognized the advantage of air 
transportation both to themselves 
and the retailer. Speed is impor- 
tant because (1) the business is 
seasonal, (2) retailers carry lim- 
ited stocks, (3) sales could be in- 
creased up to 10% especially in 
more distant areas, (4) merchan- 
dise would arrive in better con- 
dition for sale, and (5) in the case 
of stock houses, their existence is 
based on quick delivery and the 
retailer relies on such houses to 
carry stocks. 

The printing and publishing of 
magazines provides a large poten- 
tial market for air transportation 
in the shipment and receipt of 
electrotypes, plates, copy and 
proof. But, here, it is the adver- 
tising agency or platemaker to 
whom speed is most important. If 
a newspaper receives a plate late, 
it runs it the next day. 

The survey indicated that gen- 
eral magazines (as distinguished 
from news magazines) or trade 
magazines were unlikely to move 
by air at the hypothetical rates 
used in studying the Philadelphia 
market. Likewise, newspapers in- 
dicated an unimportant air market. 
One Philadelphia circulation man- 
ager expressed doubt that the sell- 
ing area of his paper could be in- 
creased because (1) a newspaper 
cannot pay a great deal for trans- 
portation, and (2) the area of cir- 
culation is restricted by other pa- 


Among the wholesale business, 
the survey indicated an important 
market for the shipment and re- 
ceipt of jewelry, diamonds and 
optical supplies. 

In this group, speed is important 
for a number of reasons. First, the 
business is extremely seasonal, 
where cost is no object so far as 
getting merchandise for the Christ- 
mas period is concerned. Second, 
large sums of money are tied-up 
consuming long distance surface 
hauls. Third, samples can be ex- 
pedited by moving all samples by 
air. Fourth, cancellations can be 
considerably reduced at the sea- 
sonal peaks such as Christmas, 
Easter and Graduation. 

If one large wholesale florist 
covered proves to be representa- 
tive of the business, most ship- 
ments and receipts of flowers mov- 
ing long distances will be shipped 
by air even if the rates are high. 
Among the reasons given for the 
desirability of air transportation 
were the following: 

1. Individual flowers have a 
“style” or “popularity” factor, and 
it is important to meet this chang- 
ing demand. 

2. Some flowers such as lilies are 
highly seasonal. 

3. Flower prices are very un- 

4. Cost of refrigeration on most 
varieties can be saved. 

5. Out of town rush orders could 
be filled. 

However, the florists will insist 


on certain qualifications, namely, 

(1) dependable air cargo service, 

(2) flowers must be protected 
against extreme heat and cold, and 

(3) provision must be made to 
protect the flowers from crushing. 

Cutbacks Absorbed 
At Noorduyn Plant 

Cancellations at Noorduyn Avia- 
tion, Ltd., have affected some 
minor subcontracts but, unless 
there are further contract termi- 
nations, no large reduction in the 
numbers of employees is in pros- 

The company employed 11,900 
workers at the peak of war pro- 
duction and today has 4,750 on the 
payroll engaged in five major 
projects. These are production of 
25 Harvard advanced trainers per 
month for the RCAF; production 
of component parts for the four- 
engine Lincoln bomber, successor 
to the Lancaster, under contract 
from Victory Aircraft; production 
of Mosquito components under 
subcontract from the de Havilland 
company, production of the Norse- 
man, and repair, overhaul and 
conversion work. 

► U. S. Order Halt— R. B. C. Noor- 
duyn, president, said that some 
months ago United States orders 
for the Norsemen were stopped 
and employment was reduced pro- 
portionately as the deliveries of 
aircraft and spare parts tapered 
off. This process, he added, is not 
yet entirely completed. 

Noorduyn said that a consider- 
able number of inquiries for 
Norsemen have been received from 
15 countries and that there is 
known to be a shortage of “bush- 
type” aircraft. The result, he said, 
has been a trickle of orders for the 
improved Norseman, a transport 
plane for civilian purposes. He 
expects this to increase as the 
opening up of manpower supply 
permits the expansion of mining 
development. 

“At the same time," he added, 
“in Canada, as in other countries, 
the manufacture of commercial 
aircraft cannot be expected to 
grow into a self-supporting busi- 
ness unless the basic facilities and 
■ organization necessary are sus- 
tained by government orders, in 
the interim and perhaps as a per- 
manent condition. The formula- 
tion and announcement of a gov- 
ernment policy in this respect have 
become an immediate and vital 
necessity.” 



COWLINGS FOR PEACE: 

Indicative of the mass production of aircraft which contributed to the 
smashing of the Germans and Japs are these engine cowlings for Doug- 
las C-54 Skymasters at the company’s El Segundo plant. They will now 
be used for peacetime planes. 
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your safety 


by a thread 


Squall ahead? Airport dosed? 

Visibility poor? No need to worry about flying cr 
en you have the protection of Airadio. Here is 
modern two-way communication equipment so light 
that it can dangle by a thread . . . despite the fact that 
ves you more power per radio ounce for superior 
range, weather broadcast, interphone 


Airadio is convenient ii 
The actual size of the panel moun 
scarcely larger than a penny 
don't forget Airadio is easy to install a 
operate. Only two switches and one 
dial, operating from the receiver panel, 
bring you all the safety and 
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TRANSPORT 

N. Pacific Route Recommended 
For NWA By CAB Examiners 

Report would give Pan Am other share of trans-Pacific air 
travel by extension of existing routes; closer links with Alaska 
indicated as Territory line gets favorable consideration. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


The youngest U. S. transcon- 
tinental air carrier and the oldest 
U. S. international airline would 
share trans-Pacific air travel be- 
tween this country and Asia under 
recommendations of Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Examiners Ross I. 
Newmann and Lawrence J. Kosters 
in the Pacific case. 

Their report, if approved by the 
board, would give Northwest Air- 
lines, now flying from Seattle to 
New York, a route from the co- 
terminals of New York and Chi- 


cago across the North Pacific to the 
Philippines. 

► European Link — In the South 
and Central Pacific, extensions to 
Pan American Airways’ existing 
routes would carry them on to 
Australia and India and give Pan 
American a connection with its 
European route to Calcutta, 
awarded in the North Atlantic 

These extensions and North- 
west's new route would be au- 
thorized for seven years, time limit 


set by the board on new certificates 
in the North Atlantic area. 

The examiners, last week, also 
recommended that Alaska Airlines 
be allowed to fly to Seattle from 
Anchorage, and that Western Air 
Lines’ AM 52 from Great Falls, 
Mont., to Lethbridge, Canada, be 
extended north to Edmonton, 
where it would connect with 
Northwest’s route through Alaska 
to the Philippines. 

► U. S. Connections — Thus, the 
northern route to the Orient would 
tap the U. S. directly and through 
connecting lines in the east at 
New York, the mid-west at Chi- 
cago, the Rocky Mountain area at 
Great Falls, and the Pacific North- 
west at Seattle. Eastern terminals 
of Pan American’s Central and 
South Pacific routes would be, as 
at present, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Newmann and Kosters drew on 
the board’s North Atlantic decision 
in recommending two-carrier ser- 
vice across the Pacific. Pan Amer- 
ican asked to fly the North Pacific 
route from Seattle, and repeated 
its contention raised in other in- 
ternational cases against competi- 
tion. 

But, the examiners found that 
“it is obvious that the board’s 
findings with respect to competi- 
tion in the North Atlantic case 
apply with equal force to the Pa- 
cific." Moreover, Pan American 
“will enjoy a predominant posi- 
tion” in South and Central Pacific 
areas if the board accepts their 
recommendations. In view of these 
and other considerations, said the 
report, selection of another carrier 
for the North Pacific route is ad- 
vocated. 

► Remaining Applicants — With Pan 
American out of the North Pacific 
picture, there remained applica- 
tions by Northwest, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, and Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air. TWA, 
largest of the three carriers, re- 
quested a route from San Francisco 
to Northeast India via Seattle, 
Alaska and traffic producing areas 
in Japan, Korea and Manchuria, 
and China, or from Chicago to 
China via Canada, Alaska, Siberia 
and Manchuria. 

This was part of TWA’s round- 
the-world route application, of 
which other portions were con- 
sidered in the North Atlantic case. 
PCA asked a two-pronged route 
linking Washington and Chicago 
with Calcutta and Shanghai via 
Alaska, Russia, China, Indo-China 
and Japan. 

The advantage lies with North- 



Pacific Routes — Present and Proposed: Map of the area involved in 
the Pacific case shows existing routes and those recommended by CAB 
examiners. Suggested carriers are Northwest Airlines for the North 
Pacific route (dash line); Pan American Airways for Central Pacific 
(dotted line); Pan American for the South Pacific (dash-dot line); 
Alaska Airlines between Seattle and Anchorage, and Western Air Lines 
from Lethbridge to Edmonton, for the U. S.-Alaska routes. 
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west, the examiners found, because 
of its wartime operating experi- 
ence over a large part of the pro- 
posed route between the U. S., 
Alaska and the Aleutians, and the 
availability of well-qualified sup- 
ervisory personnel familiar with 
the type of operation involved. 

► TWA ‘Reason’ — The report rec- 
ognized TWA's similar experience 
in the North Atlantic area, but 
pointed out that “in view of the 
authorization of TWA in the At- 
lantic requiring a major expansion 
in that company’s finances and 
personnel, it is not believed it 
should be certificated across the 
Pacific as well.” 

PCA was said to have had no 
experience in long over-water fly- 
ing and little in long-distance op- 
erations in cold climates. 

On the argument by PCA and 
TWA that they can develop more 
traffic in the eastern U. S. than 
can Northwest, since they serve 
more points there, the examiners 
expect most of the traffic originat- 
ing east of the Mississippi River 
for Alaska and the Orient to come 
from New York and Illinois. 
Northwest already serves New 
York City and Chicago. 

► Pioneer Route — There is no com- 
mercial air route across the North 
Pacific at present, and Pan Amer- 
ican is the only carrier certificated 
in the Central and South Pacific. 
It is authorized to fly from San 
Francisco to Hong Kong via Hono- 
lulu, Midway, Wake, Guam and 
Manila, and — until April 29, 1946 
— from Manila to Singapore. Un- 
der another certificate, it may op- 
erate between San Francisco and 
Auckland, New Zealand, via Los 
Angeles, Canton Island, Suva and 
Noumea. 

CAB’s examiners would extend 
the Central Pacific route from 
Manila to Batavia, Java, via Sing- 
apore, and from Midway Island to 
Calcutta via Tokyo, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Bangkok. 

In the South Pacific, they rec- 
ommend extension from Noumea 
to Sydney. The latter would be 
permanent, the others for seven 
years. 

To shorten the Manila route for 
through traffic, the proposal was 
made that Pan American be per- 
mitted to operate nonstop between 
Honolulu and Wake, bypassing 
Midway. 

► South Pacific — Pan Am’s request 
for an extension from Noumea, 
New Caledonia, to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was the only South Pacific 
application in the proceeding. 

In the Central Pacific, other ap- 
plicants are Hawaiian Airlines, 


Pacific Case Recommendations 


Recommendations by CAB Examiners Ross I. Newmann and Law- 
rence J. Kosters in the Pacific case were: 


• That a certificate be issued to 
Northwest, authorizing service for 
a period of seven years between 
the co-terminal points New York, 
Chicago, the intermediate points 
Edmonton, Anchorage, Paramu- 
shiro, Tokyo, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong; and the terminal point 
Manila, Philippine Islands. 

• That Pan American’s certificate 
be amended to extend its Central 
Pacific route (a) from the inter- 
mediate point Midway Island via 
the intermediate points Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Bang- 
kok, Thailand, to the terminal point 
Calcutta, India; (b> from the in- 
termediate point Manila via the 
intermediate point Singapore to the 
terminal point Batavia, Java; and 
(c) that such amendments be lim- 
ited to a period of seven years. 

• That Pan American be author- 
ized to provide nonstop service be- 
tween Honolulu, Hawaii and Wake 
Island. 

• That Pan American’s certificate 
be amended to provide for service 
between Noumea, New Caledonia 
and Sydney, Australia. 

• That a certificate be issued to 
Alaska Airlines authorizing service 
between the terminal point Anchor- 


t Seattle, Wash.; subject to 
lition that the holder there- 
not engage in the carriage 


• That Pan American's three cer- 
tificates authorizing service be- 
tween Seattle and Fairbanks be 
consolidated into one certificate re- 
designating Juneau and Whitehorse 
as intermediate points and naming 
Seattle and Fairbanks as terminal 
points. 

• That Pan American’s certificate 
be amended to include Anchorage 
as an intermediate point between 
Juneau and Fairbanks subject to 
the condition that local traffic be- 
tween Anchorage and Fairbanks 
shall be carried only on flights 
originating or terminating at Seat- 


• That Western’s certificate be 
amended so as to extend route No. 
52 from Lethbridge, Canada, via 
the intermediate point Calgary, 
Canada, to the terminal point Ed- 
monton, Canada. 

• That the applications in ail other 


for a route between Honolulu and 
Shanghai via Midway, Wake and 
Marcus Islands, and Tokyo, and 
U. N. Airships, Inc., for lighter- 
than-air operation between Wash- 
ington and Canton via Los An- 
geles, Honolulu, Singapore and 
British Malaya. 

The examiners dismissed U. N. 
Airships as a “paper corporation” 
without assets or liabilities, and 
found that Hawaiian, a regional 
local operator with about 350 miles 
of routes in the Hawaiian Islands, 
is qualified in that sphere but has 
no experience in long over-water 
flights such as would be required 
on its proposed route. They pro- 
posed that both these applications 
be denied. 

► Alaska Picture— Because of the 
complexity of the case, Newmann 
and Kosters gave separate consid- 
eration to U. S.-Alaska proposals, 
in which PAA, United Air Lines, 
Western, Alaska Airlines and 
Woodley Airways asked new or 
additional service between the 
U. S. and Alaska, and Northwest 
PCA and TWA sought to serve the 
Territory in connection with their 
applications for routes to the 

Only commercial air route be- 
tween the U. S. and Alaska now is 
flown by Pan American from 
Seattle to Bethel via Fairbanks 
and Nome. 

Alaska Airlines asked to extend 
its Alaska system to the U. S. by 
two routes, one from Anchorage to 


Seattle via various intermediate 
points, the other from Anchorage 
and Fairbanks to Chicago, via 
points including Fargo, N. D., and 
Minneapolis. The examiners think 
it should have a route between 
Anchorage and Seattle via Juneau 
and Ketchikan, with a proviso that 
it shall not carry local traffic be- 
tween Juneau and Ketchikan. 

► Five Certificates — Pan Amer- 
ican’s service from Seattle to Nome 
and Bethel is operated under five 
separate certificates. The company 
asked that these be amended to 
include Anchorage as intermediate 
point between Junea and Fair- 
banks, and consolidated with 
Juneau, Whitehorse and Fairbanks 
designated intermediate rather 
than terminal points. 

The examiners suggested that 
PAA’s three certificates for service 
between Seattle and Fairbanks be 
consolidated, naming those as 
terminal and Juneau and White- 
horse as intermediate points, and 
recommended that its certificate 
be amended to include Anchorage 
as intermediate point between 
Juneau and Fairbanks, on condi- 
tion that Anchorage-Fairbanks lo- 
cal traffic be carried only on flights 
starting or ending at Seattle. 

Western asked to fly between 
Alaska and two U. S. terminals — 
Seattle and Great Falls, the latter 
route via Lethbridge, Canada, 
which it it now serves on AM 52. 
The examiners suggested instead 
that 52 be extended to Edmonton, 
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Swedish Air Board Officials Here: Pictured as they arrived at LaGuardia 
Field are Swedish aviation officials who are visiting the U. S. to discuss 
a route by SILA (Swedish Intercontinental Airlines) across the North 
Atlantic. Left to right are Gunnar Johnson, chief construction engineer 
of the Atlantic airport at Stockholm; Carl Ljungberg, director general 
of Sweden’s Royal Board of Aviation; Tage Joneberg, chief of the Royal 
Board’s traffic division, and, Tore Nilert, SILA official. 


Idle-wild Leases Set Highest 
Airport Charges In Country 

Airline executives believe better facilities, however, compen- 
sate for fees; 12 lines sign for period that, with renewals, may 
last 50 years. 

By MARTIN V. MERRITT 


where it would meet Northwest’s 
proposed North Pacific route. The 
latter would also connect with Pan 
American and Alaska Airlines 
routes to the U. S. at Anchorage. 

► Woodley Request — Woodley 
asked to operate between An- 
chorage and Seattle, while United 
requested a route to Fairbanks 
via Seattle and various Alaskan 
points. As one of its arguments, 
United pointed out that it could 
give direct one-carrier service to 
38 percent of U. S. population, in- 
cluding West Coast cities with 
which Alaska has a principle 
community of interest, and the 
industrial East. 

But the examiners decided that 
the route should go to an Alaskan 
carrier, and suggested Alaska Air- 
lines, largest air carrier in the 
Territory, as the one best able to 
orginate traffic at Alaska points 
and distribute traffic from Seattle. 

The board's final decision in the 
Pacific case, as in all involving 
overseas or foreign application, is 
subject to Presidential approval. 

Fuel Jettison Valves 
To Be Required Again 

Fuel dump valves will be re- 
quired again on planes used in 
scheduled air transport operations 
when Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
repeal of Special Civil Air Regula- 
tion 342 takes effect Sept. 21. 

To aid in meeting a wartime 
transportation crisis, the board, 
on July 12, adopted the regulation 
permitting use until Feb. 1, 1946, 


of aircraft not equipped with 
means for dumping fuel. The air- 
lines had asked the board to waive 
the dump valve requirement to 
allow them to acquire direct from 
the production line additional 
planes promised by the Army. 

► Need Returns — With equipment 
prospects becoming more favor- 
able the board is discontinuing the 
regulation as no longer “required 
for the war effort.” 

Swedish Officials 
Here, Study Route 

Swedish aviation officials have 
come to the U. S. to discuss ar- 
rangements for scheduled air ser- 
vice by Swedish Intercontinental 
Airlines (SILA) between Stock- 
holm and New York via Canada or 
Newfoundland. 

The route, on which survey 
flights are being made, would 
parallel that granted to American 
Export Airlines, by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to the Scandinavian 
countries and thence to Leningrad 
and Moscow. 

► Visitors — Heading the group is 
Carl Ljungberg, director general 
of the Royal Board of Civil Avia- 
tion, CAB’s Swedish counterpart, 
who is conferring with CAB, the 
State Department, and the Air 
Transport Command. With him are 
Capt. Tage Joneberg, chief of the 
Royal Board’s traffic division, who 
will study communications and 
traffic control methods, and Gun- 
nar Johnson, chief construction en- 


gineer of the Atlantic Airport at 
Stockholm, who is studying U. S. 
airport construction, particularly 
at Idlewild. 

Direct Local Routes 
Favored Over Loop 

Direct rather than circle or loop 
routes for local service air opera- 
tions and consideration of popula- 
tion as a major factor in providing 
air service to small communities 
were favored by Public Counsel in 
exceptions to a Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiner’s report in the 
Rocky Mountain Area case. 

First of the regional proceed- 
ings before the board for decision, 
the case may set a precedent for 
certification of local and feeder 
routes. 

► Reasons — In a brief supporting 
his exceptions to Examiner Wil- 
liam J. Madden’s report (Aviation 
News, June 4), Public Counsel 
Robert B. Hankins said the ex- 
aminer had recommended certain 
routes that were largely circuitous. 
This, he said, would result in high 
fares and discourage traffic. 

Public Counsel also maintained 
that Madden considered isolation 
as the “controlling factor” in his 
recommendations. Agreeing that 
this was an “important factor,” 
Ha nkin s said, however, that pop- 
ulation should receive the greater 
consideration. 

Other exceptions — chiefly of a 
specific nature — have been taken 
by Frontier Airways, Braniff Air- 
ways, Mountain States Aviation, 
Ray Wilson, Inc., Massey and Ran- 
som Flying Service, United Air 
Lines, Colorado Airlines, Western 
Air Lines and Inland Air Lines, 
and Midwest Airways. 

► Postponement — Oral argument 
in the case has been postponed 
from Sept. 10 to Oct. 1. 

Civil Version Dominie 

A civil version of the de Havil- 
land DH 89b Dominie, formerly 
used as a military transport and 
radio training ship, is being pro- 
duced by de Havilland to answer 
demand for the ship from the 
British Dominions, Turkey, the 
Middle East and Iceland. 

Some of the Dominies have been 
released by the RAF for operation 
on England’s Jersey Airways, 
functioning again, for the first 
time since the Nazi invasion of the 
Channel islands, between London, 
Jersey and Guernsey. 
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An involved formula for deter- 
mining rental based on activity, 
plus charges for leased space, con- 
trol tower charges, and overall in- 
creases if $25,000,000 federal aid is 
not obtained, combine to provide a 
total cost to the airlines for use of 
New York’s Idlewild Airport that 
will be the highest in the country. 
Activity charges, or landing fees, 
are about 25 percent higher than 
those at LaGuardia Field, which 
now holds the record with Chicago 
for the highest fees in the country. 

In a lease consisting of 70 pages 
and 12 drawings, a project which 
with renewals may last for 50 
years has been undertaken by 
American Airlines, American Ex- 
port Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, 
National Airlines, Northwest Air- 
lines, Pan American Airways, 
Pennsylvania - Central Airlines, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Uni- 
ted Air Lines, British Overseas 


Airways Corp., and Swedish In- 
tercontinental Airlines. 

Terminal building space fees are 
higher than usual but airline 
executives point out that in the 
proposed $12,000,000 structure 
they will be getting far better 
facilities than are available at 
other large airports throughout the 
country. Space on the lobby floor 
costs $5 a square foot, which is 
comparable with LaGuardia but 
higher than other airports. Ground 
space is $200 an acre, about stand- 
ard, and arcade rentals are some- 
what lower than at other ports. 

On the basis of anticipated 
traffic, Idlewild rentals will be low 
on a per passenger calculation. 

► Four Renewals — The leases pro- 
vide an initial term of not more 
than 10 years, with four optional 
renewal periods of ten years each, 
with a 10 per cent rental increase 
effective with each renewal. 

The city will collect 10 per cent 


of the revenue from ground trans- 
portation of passengers or cargo to 
the airport, whether this be done 
by the airlines or a contractor, as 
is now the case at LaGuardia. 

The activity rental scale sets a 
fee of $200 per month for each of 
the airline’s first three schedules, 
$136.36 for each of the next four 
schedules, $68.18 a month for each 
of the next five schedules, and 
$36.36 per month for each addi- 
tional schedule. A formula is pro- 
vided to cover daily flights and 
those which are less frequent, as 
well as the use of aircraft with a 
gross weight in excess of 32,000 
pounds. Extra sections, courtesy 
flights, training, inspection and 
similar operations are exempt from 
this charge. 

Charter flights by regular air- 
lines incur a fee of $4.54 plus an 
overweight charge. 

The city waives in the lease any 
control over fares, rates and 
charges made by the airlines. 

► Ready In November? — With the 
formalities of the leasing now dis- 
posed of, attention once again is 
centered on the progress of the 
initial construction — the three run- 
ways which Mayor F. H. LaGuar- 
dia says will be completed and 
ready for use by November 15, 
and the temporary terminal build- 
ing which will cost $125,000. This 
is to be followed by completion 
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PANAMA TO HAVE NEW AIRPORT: 

Construction of a new $7 ,000,000 Panama National Airport, capable of 
handling post-war planes, is to start soon. Artist’s drawing shows main 
entrance to administration building, a two-story reinforced concrete 
structure 625-ft. long and containing 300,000 sq. ft. of floor space, being 
designed by F. H. McGraw & Co. of Panama. Note passenger ramp to 
upper deck and windows and doors protected with overhangs against 
tropical sun. 


three years later of an interme- 
diate stage which will provide six 
runways and, at a later date, by a 
final phase that will bring Idlewild 
to completion with 12 runways and 
a $12,000,000 terminal building. 

Comptroller Joseph McGoldrick 
of New York City estimates that 
final cost will be close to $200,000,- 
000, although current plans pro- 
vide $91,700,000 for the field, im- 
provements and terminal building, 
$16,000,000 for the arcade building 
which will house the actual arrival 
and departure facilities, and $66,- 


PICAO Budget Set 

The Interim Council meet- 
ing at Montreal last week set 
PICAO’s budget for the first 
year of operation at close to 
$1,000,000. The U. S. and Great 
Britain will equally share 
slightly under one fourth the 
cost of the new organization. 
Canada. China and France be- 
tween them will pay a little 
less than 18 percent of the 
total, while the remaining 58 
percent is divided in varying 
proportion among the other 31 
states which so far have ad- 
hered to the interim agree- 

Estimated expenditures to 
July 1, 1946, end of the fiscal 
year, are $997,180. This figure 
includes capital outlay of $24,- 
280 and $20,000 expenses of 
the Canadian preparatory com- 
mittee and the first session of 
the Council. 

Establishment of a constant 
working capital fund was be- 
gun with the earmarking of 
$233,800 out of this year’s an- 
ticipated income. PICAO’s 
actual cost of operation was 
set at $719,100. 


000,000 for the hangars for the 
twelve airlines. With the latest 
addition, Idlewild will cover 4,853 
acres. Anticipated traffic through 
the airport after its completion 
totals 22,621,000 through and local 
passengers a year. 

PICAO Schedules 
Technical Sessions 

Navigation and transport com- 
mittees to meet Oct. 2 and 3; 
reconvening of council to follow 
by mid-month. 

Work on the imposing array of 
technical problems facing the In- 
terim Council of the Provision In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (PICAO) at Montreal will 
begin early next month with the 
first meeting of the Air Navigation 
Committee, Oct. 2, to be followed 
the next day by an assembly of 
the Air Transport Committee. 

Oct. 15 has been set for recon- 
vening of the council after ad- 
journment of current meetings. 

► Action Unit — A special commit- 
tee established under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Edward P. Warner, 
Council president, to formulate a 
plan for setting these two vital 
committees in operation also has 
drawn up a schedule of initial 
meetings for the more urgent of 
their sub-committees. The two 
groups will have the task of draw- 
ing up international standards on 
the subjects contained in the tech- 
nical annexes outlined at the Chi- 
cago international conference. 

Last week’s meetings were 
marked by the arrival of Dr. Al- 
bert Roper, newly-appointed sec- 
tary-general of PICAO. Formation 
of the secretariat will now pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible in order 


that a much-needed working or- 
ganization may be effected by the 
time the council reconvenes. 

► ICAN Link — Dr. Roper went to 
Montreal from the plenary session 
in London of the International 
Commission of Air Navigation 
(ICAN), of which he has been 
secretary-general for the past 23 
years. He will combine the two 
posts, but said he expected ICAN’s 
work would be diminished grad- 
ually as the scope of PICAO is 
developed. Duplication will be 
avoided. Roper expects that PICAO 
will absorb ICAN eventually, but 
this is on condition of the coming 
into force of the Chicago conven- 

The technical sub-committees 
whose schedule of initial meetings 
was adopted by the council were: 
airways systems and landing areas 
and ground aids, meteorological, 
rules of the air and air traffic con- 
trol, communications, personnel 
licensing, airline operating prac- 
tices, aeronautical maps and charts, 
and search and rescue and accident 
investigation. First meetings, un- 
less postponed because of unfore- 
seen difficulties, will be held be- 
tween Oct. 8 and Nov. 14. 

Airlines Allocated 
21 Surplus Planes 

The airlines recently received 
19 C-53’s and three C-49’s from 
the sixteenth allocation of surplus 
transport planes. Total allocated 
here and abroad by the Surplus 
Property Board was 30 of the 
Douglas DC-3 type and four of 
the Lockheed Lodestar type. 

The C-53’s were allotted as fol- 
lows: American and TWA, three 
each; Eastern, Northwest, United 
and Pan American, two each; Con- 
tinental, Mid-Continental, North- 
east, PCA and Western, one each. 
The C-49’s: Chicago & Southern, 
Delta, and PCA, one each. 

► Remainder — Two C-53’s went to 
TATA Airlines of Bombay, India, 
and three to China National Air- 
ways Corp. The French govern- 
ment received one C-47. The 
Lockheeds were allocated one 
each to Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Yankee Skylines, and Azteca Air- 
lines (Mexico). 

The sixteenth allocation brought 
to 207 the total number of DC-3 
type transports distributed by 
SPB. Of this number, 139 went to 
domestic applicants and 68 to 
foreign. 
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SKY MASTER COLLAPSIBLE LADDER: 

This collapsible ladder, used in Douglas Skymaster (C-54) staff trans- 
ports, was invented by a civil employee at the San Diego naval base. 
Design was purchased by Douglas Aircraft Co. The lightweight metal 
ladder is stowed beside the main cabin door (left) when folded. Base 
of the ladder and the electric motor operating it slide on short tracks 
within the ship to place it in unfolding position. 


starting and good manifold distri- 
bution during warm-up, takeoff 
and climb. Certainly that is not 
economical!” 

► Two Answers — Cattaneo said 
that the apparent solution of this 
coming problem of high-altitude 
air transport, where the conven- 
tional engine is used, lies in the 
use of safety-type fuels of a 300- 
400 degrees boiling range, and in- 
dividual fuel injection in each 
cylinder to overcome starting and 
distribution difficulties in the use 
of the safety fuel. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s M. 
R. Rowe and G. T. Ladd recom- 


Radical Fuel Shift Predicted 
For High -Altitude Transports 


West Coast conference of oil company engineers points out 
requirement of high boiling point "safety fuel” and fuel in- 
jection to make proposed upper-air flights economically sound. 


High-altitude air transport 
operations will require radical 
shifts to the use of high boiling 
point “safety fuel,” and the adop- 
tion of fuel injection, in the opin- 
ion of leading West Coast oil com- 
pany engineers. 

The Society of Automotive En- 
gineers aviation fuels and lubri- 
cants conference, just held in Los 
Angeles gave new emphasis to the 
advantages of the new fuel and 
direct injection, reviewed at length 
in Aviation News, Aug. 6. 

► Climb Loss — At the Los Angeles 
meeting, aircraft engineers were 
told that in the use of current avia- 
tion fuels, extremely volatile, as 
much as 25 percent of the fuel 
load of a large plane may “boil" 
away in the tanks in a single climb 
to 30,000 feet. 

Reading a paper prepared by 
himself, F. G. Bollo and A. L. Stan- 


ly, A. G. Cattaneo, research en- 
gineer of Shell Development Com- 
pany of Emeryville, Calif., said: 
“In large airplanes this may 
represent nearly 5,000-lbs. of 
weight. That much in payload has 
been lost merely to provide easy 
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FIRST AIR VIEW, ALAMEDA: 

First released aerial view of the Navy’s huge multi-million dollar Ala- 
meda Air Station. Thousands of the Navy’s fighting and transport air- 
craft have been serviced here before starting to Pacific fighting zones. 
At right are two piers at which carriers are moored. To left of piers 
is a seaplane lagoon flanked by hangars. Scores of planes are parked 
on runways in foreground. Rest of the installation includes shops, 
hangars, barracks and administration buildings. 


mended serious consideration by 
airline operators of the advan- 
tages of water injection for air- 
craft engines from the standpoint 
of gains in engine cooling, altitude 
performance and fuel economy. 

Rowe told the conference: 

"Water is as effective as fuel 
when used as an engine internal 
coolant at high power output. This 
is important because it represents 
a fuel cost saving of approximately 
25 percent with no increase in fluid 
weight.” 

A possibility that many in the 
aircraft industry do not appreciate 
their own successes was evident 
following the reading of a critical 
paper on airframe lubrication by 
D. H. Moreton, process engineer of 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 

“Generally speaking, the lubri- 
cation of aircraft is in about the 
same stage of development as the 
greasecup stage in automobiles, 


Essair 'Sell-Out’ 

Essair’s newly-started pas- 
senger flights have elicited a 
passenger response greater 
than anticipated, says Maj. 
William F. Long, Dallas, pres- 
ident. Flights are now booked 
solid two days or more in ad- 

The Texas line began the 
service Aug. 25 with a flight 
between Amarillo and Hous- 
ton. Two additional schedules 
were added two days later. 
Two daily schedules had been 
operated with mail and ex- 
press only since Aug. 1. 


despite the rapid advances during 
this war,” Moreton concluded. 

► Auto ‘Surprise’ — To Robert L. 
Johnson, SAE Southern California 
secretary, in charge of a large fleet 
of automobiles for the City of Los 
Angeles, Moreton’s display of air- 
craft lubrication charts and guides, 
and phantom drawings of aircraft 
sections requiring lubrication, was 
eye-opening. 

“It seems to me that the aircraft 
industry’s lubrication charts are by 
far better 'than those used in auto 
fleet maintenance,” Johnson ob- 
served. 

World Radar Web 
Asked For Airlines 

An international radar marker 
system to operate on frequencies 
from 200 to 225 megacycles is be- 
ing recommended for international 
aviation by the Canadian Radio 
Technical Planning Board. 

A proposal by a special commit- 
tee studying aeronuatical and ma- 
rine radio aids to navigation, under 
the chairmanship of S. S. Stevens, 
superintendent of communications 
of Trans-Canada Airlines, Winni- 
peg, points out that this frequency 
band has been in use by allied 
aircraft during the war and should 
be continued in the post-war pe- 

► High Role— As TAC will play an 
important part in peacetime Brit- 
ish Empire aviation, with routes 
out of Canada to Europe, West 
Indies and South America, and 
Australia, the recommendations 
are important insofar as British 


Commonwealth aviation, at least, 
is concerned. 

Much of the radar equipment 
used by British aircraft and 
ground stations during the war 
was made by Canadian radio 
manufacturers and the govern- 
ment’s Research Enterprises Ltd., 
Toronto. As the report points out, 
much of this equipment “will be 
released shortly and is directly ap- 
plicable to commercial air trans- 
port needs and will provide a 
valuable aid during the interim 
period while other aids are being 
adapted for this field. It is ex- 
pected that the need for these 
bands will extend over a period of 
approximately five years.” 

TCA already has experimental 
radar equipment in operation at 
its operating headquarters at 
Winnipeg for use on its commer- 
cial routes. The committee headed 
by Stevens is looking farther 
ahead, however, in recommending 
that the frequencies from 1940 to 
1950 megacycles be reserved for 
radio-telephone use of air travel- 
lers on transports who will want to 
talk to home and office while in 
flight. 

TACA Opens New 
Costa Rica Route 

Colombian company applies for 

six more Lodestars. 

Inauguration of a new non-stop 
international flight between Bo- 
gota, Colombia, and San Jose, 
Costa Rica, and between Bogota 
and Quito, Ecuador, has been an- 
nounced by TACA de Colombia. 
Permission of the Costa Rican 
government has been secured, sur- 
vey flights have been made, and 
schedules will begin as soon as re- 
cently acquired airliners can be 
ready for service, according to 
Hernando Lopez, assistant man- 
ager of TACA de Colombia. 

Mr. Lopez, now visiting in New 
York City, stated last week that 
TACA de Colombia has applied to 
the United States government for 
allocation of six more Lockheed 
Lodestars. The line is now oper- 
ating 1 DC2%, one 8-passenger 
Beechcraft, and 2 Lodestars. It is 
planned to use 4 Lodestars and the 
DC23fc for cargo, while the other 
planes will be used in passenger 
service. 

Speaking of the expansion of 
aviation in Colombia, Mr. Lopez 
pointed out that there are now 17 
large airports and 40 smaller land- 
ing -facilities in that country. 
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Pusher Type DC- 8 
Revealed To Lines 

Skybus version, seating 38 to 48 

passengers, has counter-rotating 

propellers back of tail cone. 

Airline heads and engineers are 
receiving blueprint copies of a 
Douglas Aircraft Co. brochure on 
the new, pusher version of the 
DC-8 Skybus, with request for 
comment on such features as in- 
creased passenger space, new pow- 
er plant arrangements, and other 
departures from the original de- 
sign. 

The first Skybus was announced 
(Aviation News, July 10, 1944) 
as a 24-passenger plane, with 
gross takeoff weight of 17,300- 
lbs., flight range of 600 miles with 
cruising speed of 190-mph. at 5,- 
000-ft., power plant of two 700- 
hp. engines, and selling price 
around $80,300. 

► Price Jump — The new version 
will carry 38 to 48 passengers and 
have a selling price probably 
around $225,000. Power arrange- 
ment contemplated would mount 
two Allison 1710’s under the floor 
in the nose section of the ship 
with long shafts to the rear to the 
propeller gear box. 

Propeller arrangement is one 
of the notable features of the ship. 
Counter-rotating, they are to go 
back to the tail cone and aft to 
the empennage. This version of 
the Skybus is a development of 
the military pusher bomber de- 
sign first flown last year. 

Cruising speed for the plane up 
to 275-mph. are indicated, and 
some have estimated that it will 
be 20 to 25 percent more efficient 
than prior conventional airplane 
designs. Good mechanical per- 
formance of the powerplant to 
propeller connection is antici- 
pated, with only 1 percent loss 
through gearing. 

► Stable Safety — A major advan- 
tage claimed is that in takeoff the 
plane will be stable and true if 
one engine quits, without yawing 
or trouble such as affects planes 
mounting outboard engines. Ab- 
sence of cowlings and other wing 
fixtures will give unusually clean 
design and high performance char- 
acteristics. 

One possible drawback, how- 
ever, according to those who have 
seen the plans, is that the location 
of the propellers at the rear will 
put them out of the pilot’s view 
and there may be some danger to 
ground personnel when the plane 
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is taxied and the tail swung in 
maneuvering. 

Specifications reportedly call for 
a takeoff distance for the ship of 
3,950-ft. at sealevel, with total 
gross weight of 39,500-lbs. 

► Executive Opinion — The com- 
mercial design brochures have 
been mailed by the Douglas sales 
office at Santa Monica to engineers 
and presidents of 23 airlines. 
Douglas hopes to receive comments 
before it freezes the design, and 
no public announcement is ex- 
pected for two to three months; 

New Service Sets 
Low Freight Rate 

National Skyways Freight Corp., 
with fleet of Conestogas, starts 
operation at costs below sched- 
uled carrier level. 

The announced intention of Na- 
tional Skyways Freight Corp. to 
haul freight at rates below those of 
scheduled air carriers will bring 
this nonscheduled Long Beach, 
Calif., company under close obser- 
vation during coming months. 

Following a month of prepara- 
tions, including the purchase of a 
fleet of 14 Budd Conestogas (six 
of which were sold subsequently), 
the group inaugurated service, 
Aug. 22, with two planeloads of 
California strawberries and grapes 
flying east and a third plane leav- 
ing New York for Long Beach 
with a load of household furniture 
for delivery to a van and storage 
company. 

► Low Overhead — Robert Prescott, 
National Skyways president, says 


his line believes it can haul for 
less than airline rates and show a 
profit, and explains that “in com- 
parison with the airlines, we have 
almost no overhead. We own our 
own planes, and a large percent- 
age of our personnel have a stock 
interest in the company. 

“And, at present time, everyone 
in the outfit doubles in brass. The 
president may be out washing 
down airplanes in the morning and 
out selling freight space in the 
afternoon. 

“It is too early to announce any 
complete schedule of charges for 
our service, but we will contract 
with anyone to haul cargo airport- 
to-airport between Long Beach 
and New York for 30 cents a 
pound, and if a customer can offer 
us 2j000-lbs. a week we can cut 
the price to from 23 to 26 cents a 
pound.” 

► Fruit Contract — For the east- 
bound fruit shipments, National 
Skyways contracted with Ralph E. 
Myers, Salinas, Calif., grower, who 
has been shipping in American 
Airlines’ Convair Model 39 air 
freighter. 

Ten thousand pounds of straw- 
berries were flown out of Salinas 
in one plane, and a similar load of 
grapes left Myers' packers at 
Bakersfield for Atlanta, Ga. Pres- 
cott said the shipments were con- 
tracted at a rate of 25 cents per 
ton mile, and added that he be- 
lieves this rate will be reduced to 
20 cents on a volume basis in the 
next six to eight months. 

The company’s president said 
that at present his firm will con- 
tract for furniture shipments at 
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LARGEST AIRPORT ROLLER: 

Probably the largest impaction roller ever built for airport construction, 
this 100 ton giant is being used in preparing new runways on the Santa 
Monica, Calif., airport. It is owned by Guerrin Brothers, a contracting 
firm. Photographed beside it during inspection of the airport are (left 
to right) CAA officials: W. McKinley Howard, assistant district airport 
engineer, Sixth Region; R. W. F. Schmidt, superintendent of airports, 
Sixth Region; T. P. Wright, Civil Aeronautics Administrator; H. A. 
Hook, regional administrator, Sixth Region; A. S. Koch, Assistant Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator; S. S. Boggs, senior airport engineer. Sixth 
Region; and C. B. Worthley, airport lighting engineer, Sixth Region. 
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approximately two times the cross- 
country van rate and deliver at 30 
times the speed. 

► ‘Specialty’ Trips — Prescott re- 
ports that his company is in the 
midst of extensive negotiation for 
specialty contracts, and that one 
New York vendor of fancy cuts of 
meat is considering regular ship- 
ments of choice steaks to Los An- 
geles restaurants at a rate which 
will come close to surface shipment 
costs. — S. B. 

Conestoga Cargo Fleet 
Grounded After Mishap 

Temporary grounding of its fleet 
of Budd Conestogas was ordered 
by National Skyways Freight 
Corp., Long Beach, Calif., last 
week after a furniture laden 
plane caught fire after takeoff 
from Detroit’s airport and burned 
after an emergency landing. 

The crew of three escaped in- 
jury but plane and cargo, the lat- 
ter insured for $5,000, were de- 
stroyed. Household goods of five 
families were in the ship. Ton- 


nage, however, was reported 
ready for another shipment as 
soon as another plane could be 
made available. 

► Prior Success — Robert W. Pres- 
cott, NSFC president, said, after 
the mishap, “we’re coming back 
swinging.” He reported that flights 
prior to the accident were highly 
successful. As an example, he 
cited the fact that 10,000-lbs. of 
seedless grapes flown from Ba- 
kersfield, Calif., to Atlanta, Ga., 
had been sold within 11 hours of 
delivery at a premium price. 

New Air Traffic Volume 
Forecast Plan Developed 

Development of a new method 
of forecasting airline passenger, 
mail, and express volumes on the 
basis of correlating national dis- 
posable income with various con- 
trollable indices was announced 
last week by Alvin P. Adams & 
Associates in Los Angeles. 

Alvin P. Adams, head of the 
group and also vice-president and 
director of Fairchild Engine and 


More Air Fares Drop Below Rail 


Recent reduction of air fares to 
an average of 4% cents a mile on 
virtually all domestic systems has 
brought the cost of air tickets be- 
low that of first class rail, plus 
lower berth, in several new in- 
stances, widened the margin for 
air fares already under rail, and 


in other cases brought air fares, 
still above rail, closer to the sur- 
face figure. The following table 
shows one way fares between 
points selected at random, with 
the new rate compared with fares 
compiled by Aviation News in a 
previous round-up, July 9: 


Trip 

New York-Los Angeles 
New York-Salt Lake City 
New York-San Francisco 
Chicago-New Orleans 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 
New York-Chicago 
Buffalo-Chicago 
Chicago-Kansas City 
New York-New Orleans 
Pittsburgh-New York 
New York-Washington 
San Francisco-Los Angeles 

New Orleans-Savannah 
Tampa-Mobile 
Jacksonville-New Orleans 
Los Angeles-Portland 

Cleveland-St. Paul 

St. Paul-St. Louis 

Chicago-Houston 

Miami-Philadelphia 

Kansas City-St. Louis 

Denver-Washington 

Dallas-St. Paul 

Seattle-Phlladelphia 

Oakland-Toledo 

Washington-Boston 

New York-New Haven 

Cincinnati-Dallas 

Miami-St. Louis 

Boston-New York 

Miami-New York 

New York-Seattle 

Cincinnati-Detroit 

San Diego-Seattle 

Oklahoma City-San Antonio 


Rail and Berth 


25.19 

46.85 

57.23 


Airplane Co., said the method, on 
which he declined to elaborate, has 
been under development and test 
for the past year. 

► Present Study — The firm is pres- 
ently engaged in an economic sur- 
vey of domestic airlines for an 
eastern investment trust as a giude 
for its aviation investments. 

A former president of Western 
Air Lines, Adams has served as 
consultant for a variety of aviation 
enterprises. Associated with him 
are W. C. Rockefeller, former chief 
of preliminary design for Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. and 
later assistant chief engineer of 
Avion; Moschelle Howard, former 
director of traffic and market fore- 
casts for Convair, and A. A. Boon 
Hartsinck, formerly of Royal 
Dutch Airlines. 

CAB Sets Agenda 
For Part 04 Talks 

The Civil Aeronautics Board ex- 
pects its meeting with the industry 
on proposed revision of Part 04 of 
the Civil Air Regulations, dealing 
with airworthiness requirements 
for transport airplanes, to run at 
least four days. The sessions start 
Sept. 10. 

First two days, says a board an- 
nouncement, probably will be de- 
voted to discussion of requirements 
on performance and flying quali- 
ties, the third on structures and 
detailed design, and the fourth on 
powerplant and equipment re- 
quirements. 

Subjects on the agenda: 

► Stalling speed. 

► En route rate of climb with one 
engine inoperative. (For two-en- 
gine aircraft); en route rate of 
climb with two engines inopera- 
tive. (For aircraft with four or 
more engines); full power rate of 

► Performance requirements for 
cargo aircraft; any remaining 
items on performance and flying 
qualities on which discussion is 
desired. 

► Design air speeds; maneuvering 
tail loads; ultimate drop test; 
ground maneuvering conditions; 
pressure cabin loads; any remain- 
ing items on structures and de- 
tailed design requirements on 
which discussion is desired. 

► Powerplant and engine require- 
ments. 

The Board plans to limit the 
amount of time allocated to each 
participating group for its presen- 
tation on each general subject. 
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"Three Cent Per Mile Airliner” 
Mock-Up Unveiled By Martin 

Direct operating cost of eight mills a passenger mile claimed 
for new Model 202, twin-engine, 30-passenger trunk-line ver- 
sion based on Mercury design and built around ATA Speci- 
fication A-l. 


although company representatives 
indicated it would be lower than 
the original estimated of $250,000 
to $300,000. Among airlines inter- 
ested in the transport are PCA 
and the service proposed by Sam 
J. Solomon. Martin personnel are 
going to France next month at the 
invitation of French airline offi- 
cials to explain details of the 202. 


With a claimed direct operating 
cost of eight mills a passenger 
mile, the Martin 202 twin-engine, 
trunk-line transport will make 
possible a three cent per mile pas- 
senger fare, Martin officials de- 
clared last week as a 202 mock-up 
was shown to aviation writers. 

The 202 is based on the Mercury, 
first details of which were report- 
ed by Aviation News last Novem- 
ber. The plane is designed around 
the Air Transport Association Spe- 
cification A-l, and meets all spe- 
cifications except for landing dis- 
tance. 

► “Bus” Planned — The mock-up 
displayed was for a 30-passenger 
version, but also contemplated is a 
42-passenger "bus” model which, 
company executives maintain, can 
be operated by airlines at a profit 
on a two and one-half cents per 
mile fare. The 30-passenger plane 
will carry high-priority express, 
as well as passengers; the 42 -pas- 
senger craft is for passengers only. 

Prototype of the 30-passenger 
transport is expected to fly in 
August, 1946. Shortly after, sev- 
eral will be placed in airline ser- 
vice as a test. Depending on pos- 
sible necessary changes, volume 
production will begin early in 
1947. 

Designed on the premise that 
the majority of airline aircraft will 
have to be twin-engine to be oper- 
ated economically on short hops 
along trunk routes, the 202 has a 
higher speed than contemplated 
before for such operations. 

It is designed to cruise at 270- 
mph. “Jet stacks” for the exhaust 
will give from 12 to 20-mph. ad- 
ditional speed. Stalling speed is 
80-mph., takeoff run approximate- 
ly 1,950-ft., landing distance 3,- 
500 ft. Landing distance for the 
ATA-A1 is 3,000 ft. 

► Baggage Ease — The aircraft has 
a number of innovations to pro- 
vide greater passenger conve- 
nience and servicing facilities. 
Large baggage racks opposite the 
entrance door will take care of 
passengers’ traveling bags, elimi- 
nating delays in collecting bags at 


Price Pending 

Price of the Martin Model 
202 is being withheld pending 
the opening of bids this week 
by American Airlines for 100 
new transports. The 202 is 
Martin’s entry in the competi- 
tion. Disclosure of the price 
is expected to follow Ameri- 
can's decision. 


the end of the flight. Additional 
baggage space is above seats. 

Main cargo compartments are 
accessible through outside doors on 
the opposite side of the fuselage 
from the passenger entrance. 
Equipment that must be serviced 
between flights, such as batteries 
and hydraulic systems are access- 
ible through doors opening like 
bomb bay doors in the belly of the 
fuselage. Fuel tanks, in the out- 
board sections of the wings, can 
be reached for refueling without 
ladders. 

Price of the 202 was undisclosed, 


TWA Nonstop Case 
Clarifies CAB Rule 

Transcontinental & Western Air 
was authorized last week, by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to serve 
St. Louis and Detroit nonstop on 
AM 58. 

The nonstop operation, flown on 
course over Dayton, will effect a 
saving of 64 miles and approxi- 
mately 30 minutes flight time. An 
additional 15 to 20 minutes would 
be saved, the board said, “when 
TWA is authorized to fly directly 
between Detroit and St. Louis,” 
without the Dayton fly-over. 

► ‘Proof’ Point — In its opinion, 
CAB reviewed in detail the history 
and purpose of its nonstop regula- 
tion and pointed out that a carrier 
is not required to prove public 
need for service “in any case in- 
volving proposed nonstop service 
between points named in the same 
certificate.” 

By making its position on this 
point clear, the board apparently 
hopes to eliminate the frequent 



Martin 202 Mockup: Passenger seating arrangement in the new Martin 
version of the Model 202 is demonstrated in this mockup at the Glenn 
L. Martin plant. Features are advanced sound-proofing, indirect light- 
ing, and deeply upholstered seats. Luggage goes in overhead racks or 
special shelves facing the entrance door. The mockup was unveiled to 
the press last week. 
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All over the world 
...the watchword is 



. exquisilely designed watches that 



As a gift, as a quality timepiece to 
serve you faithfully, accurately year 
after year— choose one of the many 
glamour-styled Homis creations. Fea- 
tured by better jewelry and depart - 



DARNELL 
CASTERS 
& E-Z ROLL 
WHEELS 



DARNELL CORP. LTD.. 

LONG 8EACH, CALIFORNIA. 

60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
36 N. CLINTON. CHICAGO. ILL 


contention by interveners in non- 
stop proceedings that requests for 
such service are tantamount to 

Other factors found not to be 
issues in nonstop cases were man- 
ner, frequency, adequacy, amount, 
and improvement of service to 
other points on the route involved. 

► ‘Grandfathers’ — Also significant 
is CAB’s statement of policy with 
regard to certificates for interstate 
air transportation. It said: 

“New points and segments have 
been added to the ‘grandfather’ 
certificates, and new certificates 
have been issued subject to the 
same terms, conditions, and limi- 
tations. Both the amendments and 
the new certificates have been 
drafted and issued within the 
framework of the regulatory plan 
embodied in the terms, conditions, 
and limitations and the route de- 
scriptions contained in the ‘grand- 
father’ certificates.” 

ATC Cross-Country 
Run Given Pan Am 

Constellations to be used by line 

for non-stop coast-to-coast ex- 
press service for Army. 

A shift in one of the Army’s 
contracts with the airlines, for aid 
in troop demobilization move- 
ments, last week permitted Pan 
American Airways to announce 
scheduled coast-to-coast non-stop 
express service. Equipment used 
for the new military contract is 
Air Transport Command C-69 
Constellations. 

Pan American made proving 
runs and familiarization flights 
with C-47’s, the DC-3 type ship 
used by the domestic transconti- 
nental in their “Trans-Con Proj- 
ect” contracts, under which flights 
started last Monday. Its only work 
in project, however, has been 
with Constellations. 

► TWA Project — Transcontinental 
& Western Air also announced last 
week that for two weeks it has 


TEST PILOT 

With managerial background in flight 
and field operations, offers services as 
pilot and executive assistant to firms 
using airplanes or plan to do so soon. 
Four years active duty Naval Aviator, 
airline and foreign experience. 3500 
hours twin and four-engine equipment 
(land & sea). Age 32. Now employed. 

PW-1 53. AVIATION NEWS 
330 W. 42 St.. New York 18. N. Y. 


C-5 4 Certificate 

Certification of the Douglas 
C-54 passenger transport for 
airline use may be expected 
with the next four to six 

Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration tests of an Army model 
at Santa Monica, Calif., were 
virtually completed last week, 
and CAA officials of the sixth 
region anticipated receiving 
from Douglas, within a month, 
a model equipped with fuel 
dump valves for final tests to 
determine the airplane’s pro- 
visional load. 


been using three Constellations in 
non-stop flights between Wash- 
ington and Hamilton Field, Cali- 
fornia, making three and a half 
round trips a week. While under 
military contract, this is a sepa- 
rate operation from TWA’s par- 
ticipation in the demobilization 
project. 

Pan American’s announcement 
said it was withdrawing from that 
part of its contract with the ATC 
under which the company was to 
operate a fleet of 15 twin-engine 
aircraft, C-47’s, between Newark 
and Pacific Coast points, “because 
the company is essentially an 
operator of four-engine aircraft 
on long-range schedules and this 
experience is more useful to ATC 
in the redeployment program.” 

► Route Aid — First reaction by 
other airlines was that Pan Amer- 
ican's new service, though re- 
stricted to the military, will give 
support to its application before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
eight Great Circle routes across 
the U. S. to connect its coast ter- 
minals. 

The Constellation flew from 
Burbank to Washington in April, 
1944, under TWA colors to set 
what was then an unofficial cross- 
country transport plane record, 
making the trip in 6-hrs., 57-min., 
and 51-sec. 


Aircraft Structural Engineer 
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CAB ACTION 




Aircraft Engineers 


The Beech Aircraft Corporation will keep 
the same reputation for designing and 
building outstanding airplanes as it has 
had before anti during the war. 

In accomplishing this, we offer the oppor- 
tunity for permanent positions in an ex- 
panding organization to men with experi- 
ence and above average ability on drafting, 
minor and major layout work and stress 
analysis. In applying send complete in- 
formation on education and experience to 
the 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
BEECH AIHCHAFT COIU’OKATION 
Wichita 1, Kansas 
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EDITORIAL 


British Zeal in Perspective 

T he world-wide publicity given U. S. trans- 
port aircraft during the war has aroused 
harsh words in Great Britain, where national 
pride will not permit the thought that British air- 
craft can have serious competitors in quality and 
performance. The feeling gained from reading the 
British weekly, the Aeroplane, is that this coun- 
try’s predominance in airpower is due mainly to 
our native talents in mass production rather than 
to the quality of our products. 

Probably no members of the British aircraft es- 
tablishment are as busy in the first days of peace 
as its press agents. The immediate reputation of 
British civil aviation lies mainly in their hands. 

But let there be no rash revisions in our evalu- 
ations of the two countries. America has far more 
new civil aircraft than the British have as yet 
been able to put into production. British manufac- 
turers know they are at a disadvantage in compet- 
ing with our industry. They are working hard to 
catch up on the years when development of trans- 
ports was virtually impossible. They have not 
caught up yet. Outside of a few bomber conver- 
sions, some seaplanes, and some types being 
rushed to compete with already obsolete U. S. 
transports, they have little that is ready for sale 
to their own transport organization or abroad. 

Thus, the British industry finds it necessary to 
maintain a high level of optimism in its publicity. 
The releases of the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, the industry trade group, and the 
notices in the British press generally, are 
crammed with assertions of splendid promise and 
performance. 

Much of this is deserved praise for British de- 
signers and engineers. But a great part of the im- 
pressive display of specific performance data re- 
mains meaningless unless translated by experts 
and compared with other planes. And in some 
of the publicity, the dividing line between prom- 
ise and performance is hard to find. Information 
as to whether a plane is on the drawing board, 
in mockup, in test, or in production is often vague. 


A case of this sort occurred when the lifting of 
Ministry of Aircraft Production restrictions re- 
cently made possible release of much accumulated 
data, including material on the Blackburn B-20 
flying boat. This was an ingenious experimental 
model whose retractable planing hull gave pro- 
pellers clearance above water for take-off, but 
reduced the amount of profile surface in flight. 
The B-20 was hailed as an achievement of British 
talent and its photographs were well circulated. 
But little mention was made of the fact that it was 
built and flown in 1940, crashed, and left alone 
ever since. 

It is foolish to underestimate British technical 
talents, or the aggressive world-wide sales ef- 
forts of the British government in cooperation 
with its industry, which our own State Depart- 
ment could well study. But at the same time there 
is no need to be alarmed by the sudden influx of 
publicity from the other side of the Atlantic, be- 
cause the competition of British manufacturers 
will have much less effect here than the sharper 
rivalry of our own U. S. transport plane manufac- 
turers. 

Spurring All-Weather Flying 

T he announcement of United Air Lines by its 
president, W. A. Patterson, that it is ready to 
spend $10,000,000 for purchase, development and 
adaptation of electronic and other technological 
aids used by the armed forces during the war is 
heartening. United’s announcement has scooped 
the rest of the air transport industry, which has 
given little time or attention to radar and instru- 
ment landing arrangements on a national scale. 
The airline publicity spotlight has been pinned to 
giant airliners of the future whose economical 
efficiency will be no better than the DC-3 or the 
Ford tri-motor if weather keeps them on this 
ground, and financial losses from idle DC-7’s and 
Constitutions will be staggering. Industry meet- 
ings which accomplish something on all-weather 
operations are in order. 

Robert H. Wood 
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The 'Tfea* Type Rotating and Stator Seals 



for new and improved 
components for their 
new and better products 



Gyro Seal construction is new in design and new in principle. The 
constant spring -rate, inherent in the "Spring -life" bellows, makes 
the use of auxiliary springs unnecessary when Gyro Seals are used. 
Corrosion problems are readily overcome because "Spring -life" 
bellows can be made of all types of metals and the specific type 
of bellows is selected to suit conditions of each application. 

Gyro Seals will operate on both external and internal pressure and 
have been built to withstand 5,000 lbs. p.s.i. They will operate in 
a range of from slower than 1 R.P.M. to faster than 1 0,000 R.P.M. 
Lopped finishes of sealing members can be furnished to within one 
light wave of flatness. 

Gyro Seols after passing the most rigid laboratory tests, and after 
meeting more than the requirements expected of them in tests in the 
field, have truly become a worthy addition to the line of advanced 
"Spring-life" bellows products. 





ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT AIRPORTS 


T hanks to the progressive cities and towns all 
over the country now developing new air- 
ports, or expanding their present facilities, post- 
war flying in the U. S. will be much more pleasant, 
convenient and faster than ever before. 

Long noted for its outstanding service is the 
Tulsa Municipal Airport — a steadily profitable 
and growing operation since its inception in 1928. 
Although Tulsa clears more than 500 ships daily 
— military, commercial and incidental flights — 
facilities are so coordinated that the private flier's 
in-and-out time is cut to a minimum. Fueling and 
plane check-up are prompt. Weather reports and 
clearances are readily obtained. This is the kind 
of service that brings fliers back again and again. 
At Tulsa, too — as at other progressive airports 


and with leading airlines — Texaco Aviation Gaso- 
line and Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil have been the 
outstanding preference for many years. In fact — 
More revenue airline miles in the U . S. are 
flo wn with Texaco than with any other brand. 
Why not let the choice of the nation's great air- 
lines and airports be your guide in buying avia- 
tion gasoline and oil? 

Wherever you are located, a Texaco aviation 
representative will gladly help you pick the right 
lubricants and fuel for your needs, and can often 
suggest improvements in maintenance practices. 
Texaco Aviation Products are available through 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT— CBS 


